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THE LIGHT HARNESS HORSE. 
MAGNUS FLAWS. 





Never in the history of the trotting turf has there been such a 
year of record breaking as the one which is fast drawing to a close. 
The question is now not so much will the record be broken, as, will 
the two minute mark be reached. Flying Jib’s mile at Chillicothe, 
O, in 1:584 with a running mate, amply demonstrates that the gait 
can be maintained at less than a 2:00 clip, but it may be 
many a long day before such a feat will be accomplished without 











and a half means a great deal at such a heart-breaking speed—it 
means that the horse that crosses the wire in exactly 2:00 would 
leave a horse of 2:014 speed over sixty feet behind. Nor has the 
improvement in speed been confined to the pacing brigade. The 
record for trotters which Nancy Hanks has held at 2:04 for two 
years, has been supplanted by the 2:03% of the inccmparable ‘‘ sweet 
little Alix.” Adbell, the yearling colt,.a product of the late Senator 
Stanford’s famous Palo Alto farm, has supplanted the record for 
colts of his age in 2:23. He is by Advertiser, son of Electioneer, 
Hambletonian’s best son out of the world-renowned brood mare 








FLYING JIB--THE FIRST HORSE TO BEAT 2:00 IN HARNESS. 


the weight puller. Flying Jib like others of the champions is a pro- 
duct of California, and until the present season was the fastest of 
the pacers, holding the record of 2:04 jointly with Mascot. Heisa 
fairly good looking bay gelding by Algona, son of Almont, dam 
Middletown mare (dam of Warrina 2:25) by Middletown, and is 
owned by Monroe Salisbury, Pleasanton, Cal, and is driven in his 
races by Andy McDowell, the present driver of Alix. 

Since the wonderful performance of Robert J in 2:014, people 
have gotten into the habit of talking as though the long-looked-for 
goal had been reached, yet it must be remembered that a second 





Beautiful Bells, whose nearest male ancestor was The Moor. 

Another trotter to acquire championship honors is Ryland T, 
2:072, who holds the record for geldings of any age. He is a horse 
of very erratic proclivities and exceedingly obscure lineage. He 
was raised on a ranch in Idaho, and in his races on many occasions 
will demonstrate that he has not forgotten all his early training on 
the plains, rearing and plunging and doing in fact every thing but 
what is asked of him. He is lightning fast, but his uncertain 
moods make him a very unreliable campaigner. 

The stallion record, the 2:05} made by Directum last year, still 
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stands, but no less than five stallions have made records better than 
2:10, four of which were made in active races, viz: Strader H by 
Squire Talmadge, Ellard by Charley Wilkes, Trevillian by Young 
Jim and Dan Cupid by Barney Wilkes, the other being Ralph 
Wilkes by Red Wilkes. This will give some idea of the general 
average of the improvement in speed, Directum being the only 
stallion with a race record better than 2:10 previous to this season, 
as will also the fact that more than double the number of heats 
have been trotted and paced in 2:10 or better than during any 
previous year, 

Of the pacers aside from the phenomenal Robert J there are 
the two trotting-bred stallions that have eclipsed the pacing record 
for entire horses, John R. Gentry 2:033 by Ashland Wilkes, and Joe 
Patchen 2:04 by Patchen Wilkes. Equally conspicuous with the 
phenomenal miles made by Robert J were the performances of 
Directly 2:074, the little black two-year old son of the ex-champion 
of pacing stallions Direct 2:054, the ease with which the great little 
youngster goes his miles in better than 2:10 is simply astonishing. 





KANSAS EXPERIENCE IN FEEDING WHEAT. 
G. W. CLAWSON. 

The feeding of wheat to farm animals in lieu of other grains— 
especially corn—has assumed during the past year a very large im- 
portance in Kansas. In November, 1893, I put about 800 Pan Handle 
dle Texas steers on a full feed of grain, and fed them for a period 
of four months. These steers were from ranges where they were 
unused to grain food of any kind. They were fed a mixture con- 
sisting of about 60 per cent corn and 40 per cent wheat, chopped or 
ground coarsely on a horse-power grinder. I have had, for the last 
eight years, experience covering the same months each year in 
feeding about the same number and quality of Western steers, 
During the prior feeding seasons I fed entirely corn, usually shelled. 
My experience in feeding the mixed food was highly satisfactory, 
both as to the quickness of tffne in which I could get the animal to 
rightly take hold of the food and also as to the results obtained, 
and I have no hesitancy in saying that steers fed on a mixture of 
wheat and corn in about the above proportions will gain a great 
deal faster than on corn alone. 

During the season I fed 9,000 bushels of wheat of my own 
raising in this county. About half of this was fed to cattle, as 
stated; the remainder was ground coarsely and fed direct to hogs in 
the nature of slop. Careful experiments showed that a bushel of 
dry corn put on 14 lbs of pork, and a bushel of wheat ground and 
fed as slop made 17 lbs. 

I am this year feeding on the same farm 16,000 bushels of 
wheat; 4000 bushels of this were of my own raising, and 12,000 
bushels were purchased locally at prices ranging from 28 to 87c, or 
at an average price of 35c. I had on the Kansas City market a 
short timesince a car load of pigs fattened entirely on wheat, which 
brought $6.10 per hundred and averaged 249 Ibs. These pigs never 
knew the taste of corn. I have at this time more than 1,600 head of 
hogs of my own raising—fattening hogs, pigs of all ages and 
descriptions, stock hogs and breeding hogs, and during the last ten 
months I have fed no corn whatever, nor do I expect to as long as 
I can buy wheat at or about the same price as corn. All ages and 
stages of hogs appear to thrive better on wheat than on corn, 
Mine have been entirely free from disease. Where a bushel of 
wheat, costing 35c puts on 17 lbs of six-cent pork, there can be no 
question of the profitableness of wheat-feeding. For hogs I advise 
grinding the grain coarsely, soaking it, and using asa slop. I have 
fed some dry, whole wheat to hogs, but feel confident that owing to 
defective mastication better results can be obtained by grinding and 
soaking. I consider wheat superior to corn as a food for hogs, and 
that a bushel of wheat will put on at least 10 per cent more in 
weight than a bushel of corn. 





MANAGEMENT OF SOWS AND PIGS. 


A sow that farrows only once per year is not paying greatly. 
In the time of idleness when she should be making a second record 
and is not, she largely devours what she yielded as profit. It is far 
better to make half a dozen sows yield 12 litters than to get the 
same number of young at one farrowing from adozen sows. Those 
who do not make a business of raising pigs for sale, produce only 
spring pigs and soon form the opinion that it is almost as cheap to 
buy suckers. Any man who spends time with one litter may care 
for four to eight almost as quickly and with ten times as much 
profit. 
There should be a double object in serving the sows early: 








STOCK FEEDING AND THE POULTRY YARD 


Early pigs sell more quickly and at a better price, and give op- 
portunity to get early litters next fall instead of late ones. Have 
the spring pigs on foot not a day later than April 15. Then care 
for the dams diligently and see that the fall litters arrive in Sep- 
tember or early October. Half the battle is won for the fall pig if 
he has a chance to make his first growth rapidly on grass, roots, 
pumpkins, late sweet corn and plenty of sunshine. He ought to 
have a rollicking, happy childhood (pighood) and develop a strong- 
ly-settled digestive apparatus. He will need it later on when cold 
and cheerless winter dayscome. A pig cannot grow and do well 
unless early, strong and well cared for, and unless he does grow 
and grow constantly he will not pay. 

Don’t have anything to do with fall pigs unless they can be 
made to prosper all winter. <A fall pig should be sold as pork at 
six or not over eight months of age. To keep him just alive with 
the old-fashioned notion that he can be grown and fattened with 
profit is to lose on him. Young pork is profitable and young pork 
only. Don’t be deceived by the thin slop doctrine. Dish water 
cannot grow pigs. They need a rich slop made from good foods, 
Middlings and bran, and milk, if the latter can be obtained, are none 
to good for him, and he will pay the bills very time if treated rightly. 





WORK BEFORE MARKETING POULTRY. 


MARY B. KEECH, 


Ten days or two weeks before marketing fowls confine them in 
small yards where they will be quiet, contented and out of sight of 
other poultry. Seeing other fowls at large will make them fret and 
lose flesh instead of gaining. Keep the yards scrupulously clean, 
Feed three times a day all that will be eatenateach meal. Give the 
first meal early and the last one late in the day. Provide plenty of 
sharp grit and fresh water. Corn is best for finishing off poultry 
as it gives a firmer flesh and yellower color than buckwheat or 
other grains. Pullets can be fattened best just before commencing 
to lay and cockerels when the tails begin to turn, It is a mistake 
to keep males until fully matured. As soon as fit for broilers they 
should be marketed. Cockerels always meet a ready sale and com- 
mand high prices. 

There is much to be learned about dressing poultry. It is use- 
less to send fowls to market unless fat and neatly dressed. Attract- 
iveness is an important feature in selling and great loss frequently 
occurs from lack of it. In selling to local dealers use the same care 
in dressing that would be taken if shipping to a distant commission 
merchant. Fowls look best when dry-picked, especially if fat and 
plump. If they are not in fine condition it is best to scald them be- 
fore picking. When dry-picked the natural firmness of the flesh 
remains, and poultry for Chicago markets should be so prepared if 
possible. Let the fowls go without food for 12 to 24 hours before 
killing so that nothing will remain in the crop tosour. Kill by sev- 
ering the veins of the neck orinside the mouth. Thiscan be quick- 
ly and painlessly done with a sharp knife. Hang the fowls by the 
feet to bleed and pick while the bodies are warm, using great care 
not to tear the skin. Leave the head and feet on and do not re- 
move the crop or intestines. Wash in cold water, wipe dry and 
hang up by the feet in a cool place. For scalding, heat the water 
about to the boiling point. Holding the fowl by the head and feet, 
dip the body into the water three or four times. If the head 
touches the water it will give the eyes a shrunken appearance. 
Buyers are naturally suspicious and if the eyes are sunken they 
think the fowl has been sick. When the feathers and pin feathers 
have been removed, immerse the fowl in scalding water for four or 
five seconds and then dip immediately into ice-cold water to give it 
a plump appearance. If the head is cut off, turn the skin back a 
trifle, cut off the bone and drawing the skin forward tie it neatly. 

Ducks and geese should go through the same process of dress- 
ing as chickens. For these fowls it requires more time for the 
scalding water to penetrate and loosen the feathers. After scald- 
ing wrap them in a thick cloth for two minutes and the feathers 
and down will come off easily. Turkeys should always be dry 
picked. Before packing for shipping be sure the meat is dry and 
cold. Pack snugly in clean boxes or barrels after placing a layer 
of clean hay or straw in the bottom. Boxes or barrels holding 100 
to 150 lbs are conveniently handled. 





We do not consider farming sufficiently in the light of a busi- 
ness, but rather as an occupation that one may follow without 
much capital or special knowledge. In England, a man without’ 
experience, and without capital proportioned to the acres, would 
have difficulty in securing a farm, as owners will not rent or lease 
unless they know a man is competent to handle the land. 







































































































IMPROVED ANGORA GOATS. 


The earliest attempts to rear Angora goats in the United States 
were only partially successful because they were introduced to 
localities where the climatic conditions were not such as they 
require. They can withstand considerable dry cold, but the com- 
paratively humid climate of the middle and southern Atlantic 
states proved unfavorable to them. But in Texas and on the 
Pacific slope, where they have more recently been bred, they 
flourish abundantly. But nearly all of the Angora goats in this 
country have become more or less alloyed by crosses with the 
common goat, and American mohair is held in the market at 
much lower prices than the imported fleeces of the strictly 
pure-bred Angora goats. Importations of fresh breeding stock 
would give a new impulse to the industry. Something more than 
two years ago an effort was made to enlist the aid of the general 
government in this direction, but it failed to receive the support of 
either congress or the Department of Agriculture. But there is a 
fine field for individual or corporate enterprise. One difficulty in 
the way has already been removed by the recent opening of a rail- 
way betweeen Constantinople and the province of Angora. This 
cuts off the former toil- 
some journey from the 
Ottoman capital to the 


native habitat of the é. 
goats and the costly {A< 
transportation of the “Wa 


animals to the port of 
shipment by mountain- 
ous bridle paths, There 
are vast regions west of 
the Mississippi in which 
physical and climatic 
conditions are not 
greatly unlike those of 
Armenia, where the 
Angora goats have 
flourished from im- 
memorial time, These 
tracts are wholly un- 
suitable for agriculture, 
but may be utilized for A] i. 
breeding and rearing JJ “4 Z . a 
these goats. If suffi- Pe - 
cient capital could be 
enlisted to secure the 
importation of thor- 
oughbred stock, a new 
impulse would be given we 


to the industry. The F io RY 


accompanying illustra- 
tion presents a spirited 
likeness of one of the 
animals forming the exhibit of the live-stock department from 
South Africa at the Columbian Exposition, of which they formed 
an attractive feature, 





THE COUPLING OF THE FLOCK. 


HENRY STEWART. 


Except for early lambs it is not wise to couple the ewes until 
October. A middle season lamb, that is one thatis neither early 
nor late, is far from profitable. It is too late to be expensively fed 
for the early market, and too early for the cheap rearing of a stock 
lamb. The season for the early market lamb is in February or 
March, or even before this, and at the time when the first green 
vegetables arrive from the south, where the genial climate has no 
winter as the northerner knows it. And at this time the lamb 
should be ten or twelve weeks old. The late lambs are not wanted 
until May, when the fresh grass affords the ewes ample material 
for abundant milk, and the lambs grow apace and quickly overtake 
the stunted things that came prematurely but too late for the early 
rush with the high prices that pay for the cost of their rearing thus 
unseasonably, 

The ewes bred in October bring their lambs in March, and the 
yeaning time continues until the end of May. But this season may 
be considerably shortened if the ewes are kept from the rams until 
November, and the lambs then come in April and on to early in 
May. There are several things to consider in this respect. It isa 
convenience for the lambs to come all in one month, and thus 
shorten the time in which the shepherd’s attention must be given 
strictly to the care of the ewes and the lambs. For late lambs twins 





THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 
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are desirable, as-the ewes having abundant succulent food have 
plenty of milk for the sustenance of the twins, while earlier twins 
are worse than no lamb, quite often. For the lambs may be lost 
for want of sufficient food, and if saved, the personal attention re- 
quired makes the rearing altogether too troublesome. Buta ewe 
on a good pasture in April or May will rear the twins with ease, 
and there will not be much more trouble than the daily counting of 
the new arrivals. In fact, if a March lamb is safely reared and fed 
until July, it will not be any bigger than the May lamb, and will 
have cost fully three timesas much. This is to be thought of now, 
when the future arrangements for the flock for next year are to be 
made. And as soon as the coupling is decided upon, then comes 
the preparations for caring for the lambs. 

This should begin with the present feeding of the ewes. Itisa 
well-established and recognized natural law that when everything 
exists for the full prosperity of any race of animals, and the parents 
are healthy and vigorous, the progeny is numerous and vigorous 
too. The result is that there are more pregnant ewes and more 
double births and stronger lambs than otherwise. And the contrary 
prevails under opposite circumstances. Then the ewes must now and 
henceforth be carefully and liberally tended. All the usual hard- 
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‘7 must be kept up fully 
during the whole win- 
ter. The flock has 
passed through a hard 
time. It is pleasing to 
think it has really 
passed through it, and 
henceforth it will have 
an easier future. It 
deserves this. For 
there has never been a 
greater and more em- 
phatic truth uttered at 
) any time in the world’s 
‘ history than that ‘‘the 
- sheep ‘has a golden 
_ foot.” And in every 
_. step the flock leaves the 
trace of this if, let us 
say emphatically, it has 
been treated as it should 
have been. There is a 
strong tendency this 
fall to neglect the sheep 
industry, and to be care- 
less in breeding. This is 
a great mistake. Even 
though wool be low in price, a few sheep can be profitably kept on 
nearly every farm in the country. More care than usual ought to 
be taken in selecting breeding stock. Animals which produce good 
mutton as well as a fair amount of wool should be given the prefer- 
ence. The “American people are beginning to appreciate the value 
of mutton; and the demand for it will in the future undoubtedly 
be much greater. So give attention to the flock at this time. 
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SHEEP, LEAN AND FAT. 


Sheep starved through the winter are not apt to result in a 
profit in the spring. It is true that they will live on little, but it is 
well to bear in mind that a diet of straw is not very nourishing. 

Some men make an error the other way, and feed their sheep 
too well. We have seen flocks kept almost wholly on timothy hay. 
This is not wise, for it is too expensive, and besides timothy is not 
good for sheep, being too constipating. 

Silage supplies a happy medium, being a good food and a cheap 
one, and, moreover, one that keeps them in health. It is vastly 
better to put in a good supply of this, and use it hberally, than to 
turn the sheep out to nibble at frosted grass. 





Dividing the Flocks.—During the autumn is the time to separate 
the young stock from the old, and more particularly the weak from 
the strong, and to use all possible means to have them go into 
winter quarters in good health and fine condition. Those which are 
thin in flesh should be turned into the best pastures and their 
flesh increased by the use of corn or other fodder. 











LOSS IN STORING POTATOES. 


A. CHARLES. 


Many farmers are in doubt whether it is best to sell their 
potatoes as soon as harvested or to store them through the winter 
and sell in the spring. This is particularly the case on Long Island, 
N. Y., where the potato crop is the principal agricultural industy. 
The common custom is to sell from one-half to two-thirds of the 
crop from the field when the price is more than fifty cents per 
bushel. When prices are above the average, as was the case last 
year, when many car loads were sold at 75c per bushel, there is a 
general disposition to hold out for higher prices, and the grower is 
not half as anxious to sell as when the price ranges from fifty to 
sixty cents. Many of the growers last year sold the larger part of 
their crops, reserving from 1000 to 1500 bushels to sell in the spring 
when they felt sure they could get $1.00 per bnshel. The outcome 
was, that when spring came, the price dropped to 60 and 50c, and 
the deliveries had to be made when the mud was so deep that the 
horses could draw only half a load ata time, and that too when 
spring work was crowding. 

Few farmers consider how much it costs to store potatoes 
during the winter, and much is lost by shrinkage. The dealers 
have urged in vain the farmer to sell his crop as fast as he could 
dig, no matter what the price might be, as the market for Long 
Island potatoes is always best just after the southern crop is dis- 
posed of and before the state and western crops come in. Mr Wm 
Newbould, of Suffolk Co, L Isl, a farmer who thinks while he 
works, and reads agricultural papers in the evening, concluded he 
would try an experiment in order to know what would be the best 
for him. Accordingly, last season he put in a storage warehouse 
100 bushels of potatoes at sixty pounds to the bushel. In April he 
weighed the same potatoes, before selecting out the unsavable 
ones, and found he had just 83 bushels. These had to be sorted over, 
as many of the tubers which were large enough to sellin the fall, 
had shrunk so much that they were not large enough in the spring. 
Besides some were rotting and unfit for sale. When these were 
taken out he found a further loss of five per cent, which left him 
just 78 bushels. These at sixty cents per bushel brought $46.80, and 
for the same he could have got $75.00 if sold direct from the field. 
In addition to that was one cartage which would have been saved, 
the interest of the money for six months, and his work out of the 
way, so there was nothing to interfere with his farming operations 
the following spring. This year this farmer has sold his crop from 


the field. 





WINTER STORAGE OF VEGETABLES. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK, 


There are yet many vegetables in the garden that should be 
looked after. The beets and carrots that were grown for winter’s 
use must be preserved. And later on the turnips, cabbage and 
cauliflower must be putaway. The best place to winter vegetables is 
a good root cellar. An ordinary house cellar with its stone walls and 
cement floors, with the temperature as high as the living room, is 
one of the poorest places possible to keep vegetables. All root 
crops should be kept as nearly as they were grown as possible; 
which is in the dark. To keep them from growing they should be 
where the temperature is but little above the freezing point; and to 
keep them fresh they must be kept moist. To put vegetables away 
in boxes of sand in the house cellar is one of the worst methods 
possible, because none of the conditions named are complied with." 

A root cellar should be nearly all below the surface; side walls 
will be necessary, and upon these should be sprung an arch, as 
flat as is safe. In the centre of the roof there should be a piece 
of drain pipe six inches in diameter to allow the heat that will 
naturally come up from the bottom to pass off. It should have 
double doors, the outer ones on the slant, like the ordinary outside 
cellar door. Put the vegetables on the floor—which should be the 
natural earth—and cover with sand just as it is taken from the 
bank. Put a cap over the ventilating pipe to keep out the light, but 
not so tight that the warm air from below cannot escape freely. 
In such a eellar cauliflowers, if put in when the heads begin to 
form, and if the roots are covered with sand, will develop their 
heads perfectly, so that these luxuries may be enjoyed almost the 
whole winter. Cabbage with heads but half grown will perfect 
their growth before spring, and be far more delicate and tender 
than if put away fully grown. 

Where but few vegetables are to be kept, and the garden is of a 
sandy nature, with a gravelly sub-soil, there is no more simple or 
better plan than to sink a few sugar barrels in the ground, leaving 
their tops but six inches above the surface, first taking both heads 
out. Into these put the vegetables, filling them but half way, and 
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then covering with an ordinary barrel cover. The warmth from 
below will keep out all frost from above, unless the temperature 
falls below zero, then some old matting should be thrown over the 
tops of the barrels, only to be removed when vegetables are wanted. 
I have kept beets, turnips, carrots and parsnips until the middle of 
April in this way, and the last taken out were as fresh as when put 
away in the fall. Cauliflower and cabbage can also be kept perfectly 
in the same manner. 





HARVESTING AND FEEDING EARS AND STOVER. 


FRANKLIN W. HILLS. 


After fodder is cured the sooner it is housed or stacked the 
more value it is for food. Some have barn capacity for their entire 
crop, and, yet are indifferent about sheltering until rains have de- 
stroyed a large per cent of nutrition. Fodder can be handled faster 
and loaded in the morning when damp with slight loss by leaf 
breakage. 

Large stalks should be cut before feeding. With stover fed di- 
rectly to stock without cutting, the refuse stalks should be removed 
from the mangers before feeding grain. This refuse can be cut in 
a hand stalk cutter and fed with whole stalks. Tools adapted for 
corn cutting for ensilage and fodder are now cheaply obtained, and 
where used offers an excellent chance for co-operation. Where much 
corn is to be cut it will pay to hire a neighbor’s machine and cut 
the whole crop at once. Less fodder is wasted and the refuse stalks 
being but an inch long are readily decomposed in the manure pile 
and much easily dug out. Fodder cut when wet invariably molds. 
When stacked outside pack the bundles closely and cap to a point 
at the top. 

A conveniently arranged barn for storing ears as husked will 
facilitate handling. Build a square building of such size as the acre- 
age of corn will warrant, arranged with bins on three sides, 10 ft 
high by 24 ft wide. The floor should be on a level with a two-horse 
farm wagon for convenience and ventilation. The receiving doors 
should be large for rapid loading. Slats should be nailed inside the 
bins. Lighter slats may be used inside to complete the bins. Keep 
a hand sheller in the cribif other power is not used ; it will make 
work for a rainy day. 

In the middle and central states farmers feed corn for beef, 
mutton, pork or dairy products. Some farmers feed corn unhusked@ 
to milch cows, using no other grain, but with such the profits are 
usually unsatisfactory. See that the grain is ground reasonably 
fine; itis better for feeding purposes. Keep the feed near the 
stock. The granary should be large enough for mixing and storing 
several feeds. Clear corn meal is too heavy a feed for cows kept 
for cream, Wheat bran improves the ration. My best results were 
obtained by mixing 500 Ibs cob meal, 200 Ibs cottonseed meal and 
150 Ibs wheat bran. Two to three quarts fed morning and evening 
will keep cows in good flesh and maintain the cream supply. Cows 
kept for milk, regardless of cream, eat more profitably fine wheat 
middlings and less cottonseed meal combined with cob meal. If 
fatting stock, cob meal is an excellent feed. More meal will be re- 
quired for the same beef than if clear corn meal is used, but the 
hay and fodder will be better digested. 





Pasturing Water-Soaked Land.—During the fall and spring, when 
evaporation is slow, after heavy rains the pasture land is often so 
water-soaked that stock will sink several inches in the soil at nearly 
every step. This is not only injurious to the land, but the grass roots 
are torn and mangled, many of the grass plants being forced several 
inches into a mortar-like bed. When dry the surface is very 
uneven, being difficult to travel over, yielding scarcely half the 
amount of herbage that it should or would had this feet-puncturing 
process been dispensed with. Pasturing wet lands in autumn is not 
as injurious as in spring, for during the winter the action of frost 
aids materially in leveling the surface. If it is not possible to keep 
the stock yarded during this period, they should at least be turned 
into the field containing the oldest and stiffest sod. 





Potash vs Soda.—Prof Maerker of the Halle experiment station 
seems to have demonstrated by some experiments on sugar beets 
that nitrate of soda had the effect of reducing the sugar contents, 
while kainit was beneficial in the desired direction. This seems to 
be because the plants take up considerable soda from the nitrate 
which unfits them for absorbing a sufficiency of potash, and as the 
latter is necessary for forming sugar and starch, the deficiency ap- 
pears. In the use of kainit, which contains plenty of soda, the 
plants seemed to absorb but very little compared with the potash. 
It is growing more and more evident that soda cannot take the 
place of potash as an element of fertility. 


























FARM, ORCHARD AND 


A FARM WAGON HOUSE. 


A conveniently arranged wagon house should be found upon 
every farm. In the one shown in the illustration the outside di- 
mensions are 56x30 feet with fourteen foot posts. It is considered 
by those who have had 
actual experience in the 
matter that all wooden 
wheeled vehicles are more 
lasting if they can be left 
standing on a floor of earth 
when not in use. Hence 
in the plan a portion of the 

FIG 1, floor space is earth. This 
should be filled in level with the wooden floor or driveway. 

Along the outside and cross sills a board should be set up edge 
If in time this should decay another one can be 





SECTION OF EARTH FLOOR. 


wise as at e Fig 1. 




















substituted and the sill still os . ame a 
remain as solid as ever. The aby 

earth in this portion should 4”? N 

be pounded or otherwise §¢rnund DRIVE WAY AND * 
made firm and solid. Asp F4@gr FLOOR, N 
horses are never allowed upon N 

it the surface can be covered |] ¥ ' 

with concrete. It is then al- @ Pere 

ways firm and may be kept 

clean as easily as a wooden FIG 2, GROUND PLAN, 

floor. All wagons standing on a ground floor are not so apt to have 


their tires become loosened by the shrinkage of the spokes and fel- 
loes in dry weather as they are when placed upon a wooden floor. 
If possible, locate the building so that one can conveniently drive 
in from either side. Place the harness room at 
point, but not adjoining the stables as the gases from the manure 
are very injurious to leather and trimmings. The grain bins may 
be located either at or in front of the stalls or at b, Fig 2. An out- 
side stable door should be placed at one side at the most accessible 
point, which is nearest the barn or the well, or both. The stairs 
may be located at a with the grain bins underneath, and the six 
windows was shown in the plan. With a hip roof, fifteen tons of 
hay can be stored above. The floor upon which it rests should be 
of matched lumber. 


some convenient 





DARK CRATE FOR RIPENING FRUIT. 


Some varieties of apples and pears must be ripened in a dark 
place, with a constant condition as to temperature and as to mois- 
ture in the atmosphere for best results. It is well established that 
the Kieffer pear is vastly im- 
proved over the ordinary process 
of ripening by being picked and 
ripened in cellar. The 
same is true with some varieties 


a dark 


of apples, among which is the 
Porter—a magnificent fruit, if 
properlybrought to its best estate, 
but inferior and of an exceed- 
ingiy short duration of value as 
a dessert fruit, if kept exposed to 
light and the ordinary atmosphere. The illustration shows a crate 
in which such fruit can be placed as picked from the trees, and im- 
mediately carried to the cellar, This crate, having its sides arranged 
like window shutters, admits the air but not the light, should the 
cellar be well lighted. If preferred, the ends of such a crate could 
be solid, with the shutter arrangement upon the two sides only. 





FRUIT-RIPENING CRATE. 





REMODELING AN OLD-FASHIONED BARN. 


There are hundreds of old-fashioned barns to be seen about the 
country similar to that shown in the sketches, the cattle arranged 
across one end, the driv- 
ing floor across the middle 
of the barn, and the bay in 
the other end—an arrange- 
ment that gives very poor 
and very small accommo- 
dations. Such barns are 
frequently situated upon 
sloping ground, and for 
this reason are raised upon 
stone piers at one side, being left open to the cold winds of winter 
beneath the floor. It is quite a simple and inexpensive matter to 
enlarze snd remodel such a barn, and at the same time provide 








FIG 1. 


VIEW OF OLD BARN. 





STABLE CONTRIVANCES [5] 
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a cellar that will be’ a valuable:addition. Let a lean-to be built 
upon one side, with its outer wall extending to the ground. The 
cattle ties can then be arranged lengthwise of the barn, and the 
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FIG 38. GROUND PLAN OF 
ENLARGED BARN, 


manure dropped down into the cellar daily. Room is also provided 
for a silo—which can extend from the ground up—calf pens, a 
driving floor, and a bay for hay. If the cellar were dry, hogs could 
well be kept upon the manure stored there. [Our illustration Fig 1 
shows a perspective view of the old barn, Fig 2 of the improved 
barn, and in Fig 3 is seen the ground plan.] 


FIG %. 


VIEW OF ENLARGED BARN, 





A TEMPORARY POLE OR RAIL FENCE. 


Frequently farmers desire to fence off a half acre or so for cow 
or horse pasture for the season ; or on account of the growing crops 
are obliged to have a temporary lane along the boundaries of some 
field along which to drive the 
stock to and from pasture. It 
often happens that they have a 
good supply of old rails, or can 
easily obtain poles from the 
i woods, but have no boards at 

A CHEAP RAIL FENCE, hand for fencing material. In 
such cases the fence illustrated herewith will prove adequate, 
and is quickly put up. For cattle and horses a temporary fence, 
two poles high, will be sufiicient, the rails being placed three 
and four feet from the ground. Poles eighteen feet or more 
in length can be used, putting those of the same length together, 
and so locating the posts that there will be about eight inches lap 
either for poles or rails. The ends are wired to the post. For fenc- 
ing against sheep, three poles will be required and placed closer to 
the ground. The only trouble with this fence is that it may prove 
so good and serviceable that it will often be left as a permanent 
structure, and a proper fence not be built. 
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FALSE SUPPORTS FOR BEAMS AND SILLS. 


Frequently in erecting farm buildings, the posts are of such 
slender dimensions that the owner and carpenters do not care to 





cut a shoulder in them for the sup- ma] 
port of the ends of beams, sills or > 
girts. In such cases these impor- _ 


tant parts of the structure are left 














with only such support as is e ™ 

afforded by the strength of the 

tender, which is usually cut away “_* a 
to less than one-third the breaking 

strength of the stick of timber. “ s 


By fitting in a piece of plank or 

scantling between the lower side of PLAN FOR SUPPORTING BEAMS, 
the beam or sill and the upper side of the lower portion of the 
brace, as shown at a, a, in the illustration, and nailing them to the 
part ¢, the building will be quite as strong and firm as if the post 
had been two inches greater in diameter. This improvement may 
be added at any time at very little labor and expense. 





Good Roads and Wide-Tire Wagons.—When will the public wake 
up to this important change? Not until there is a law to compel 
those who use narrow tires to make the change. I have a large 
amount of road to repair and I find it impossible in certain locali- 
ties to keep a good road when heavy teams with narrow tires are in 
constant use. Mansfield (Ct) joins the city of Willimantic and there 
is no railroad, excepting on the west side ; consequently all the lum- 
ber and supplies from the north and east of the towns adjoining are 
hauled through Willimantic. Some teams carry 8000 lbs with two 
inch tire. They cut our roads all to pieces and do not pay a cent of 
tax. If heavy teams were compelled to use four inch tire and those 
carrying a ton or less three inch tire, the roads could be kept 
in good condition. In localities where the wide tire is used, the 
condition of the roads is much better. Why not have the change? 


It could be readily brought about by legislative enactment.—[V. D. 
Stearns. 
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The old he: ding of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is restored to its time-honored place on our 
first white page this week. it has been en- 
deared to millions of readers during the past 
fifty years that it has occupied that position. 
And the noble words of Washington are even 
more true to-day than when he uttered them, 
or when they were first nailed to the masthead 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST half acentury ago. 
They are to stay there for another half century. 
In looking up the record of our historical head- 
ing, we observed in No 1, vol 1, AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST for April, 1842, the following edi- 
torial, which is as true now as the day it was 
printed, over 52 years ago: 

The form of our sheet differs from that of a 
large proportion of our American agricultural 
papers, and it may perhaps be prope r to giv e 
the reasons for this variation. They are sim- 
ply these: It is a more compact and _ conven- 
ient form for reading as an unbound sheet, and 
we intend to give a series of volumes that will 
not only afford matter for present entertain- 
ment, but contain such information as will 
justify being bound and have their appropriate 
place hereafter in the library for future refer- 
ence and perusal. Hence we deem a form and 
size similar to the larger books found there 
absolutely essential. We know no reason for 





EDITORIAL 





giving a large quarto form to an agricultural 
publication, that requires a separate niche for 
itself, or must be lying exposed on the table or 
stowed away in some remote drawer. As we 
shall claim for ita place among kindred of a 
well-selected library, we think the publie have 
aright to demand of us a similar size and 
shape. 
a 

The methods of gathering and storing corn in- 
tended for planting were given by 570 western 
farmers last year. The great care used in select- 
ing and preserving the seed was a matter of 
surprise and gratitication. About half of the 
370 go through the fields as soon as the corn 
begins to ripen and gather ears of the most de- 
sirable shape and those which mature first. 
Most of the remainder wait until husking time, 
then placing a box or barrel in one end of the 
wagon keepseparate such ears as come nearest 
their idea of first-class corn. Some select the 
best ears when unloading at the crib. One 
waits until planting time, then goes to the crib 
and picks out his seed. But probably the most 
important part of the whole operation is curing 
and storing. The main pointis to dry it be- 
fore freezing weather sets in. This is acecom- 
plished by hanging to rafters in an open shed 
by means of the husks or wires, stacking the 
ears like cord wood on boards placed overhead 
in a granary, machinery shed, etc, but the most 
commonly recommended method was drying 
by artificial heat. This on a small scale is easi- 
ly accomplished by placing the corn in a room 
over the kitchen through which the chimney 
or stovepipe passes, or putting the ears on 
shelves in the kitchen near the stove. When 
they are thoroughly dried, and this can usually 
be accomplished before very cold weather, 
place in boxes or barrels protected from mice 
and rats and store in some building which is 
free from moisture. All those who reported 


upon these methods claim they never have any 


difficulty in getting a good stand. Thus with 
very little extra labor,the trouble ex perienced in 
some localities from defective seed corn can 
easily be avoided. 
EE 

The work of the New York milk producers’ 
union—the plan for which was so fully given 
last week and further notes on which will be 
found in our New York milk market report on 
Page 259 of this issue—may not be confined to 
the marketing of milk. When that phase of 
the matter is reduced to a system, there is an 
immense field for usefulness through co-opera- 
tive purchase of supplies on the part of|the cen- 
tral, district or local unions. There is no rea- 
son on earth why milk producers should not 
co-operate successfully in the purchase of their 
supplies, particularly grain and feed. It is 
along just these lines that successful enter- 
prises are being conducted. Many farmers 
have got the cost of producing milk down to as 
fine a point as possible, as far as labor and 
plant are concerned, but they are paying a 
larger margin of profit on grain and feed than 
they can afford to, while the loss between 
producer and consumer of milk is notorious. 
The milk producer who thinks there is not a 
sufticient field for union of interests, and who 
is not willing to take hold of an attempt at 
such a union, is blind to his own interests. 

TT 

Gambling is wholly forbidden by the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of New 
York state, including pool selling, book-mak- 
ing, etc. An effort is being made to array the 
farmers against this amendment on the ground 
that it will interfere with horse racing, which 
the gamblers say affords a profitable outlet for 
the farmers’ stock. Such a statement reveals 
a strange ignorance about the breeding of race 
horses by farmers. Instead of being a proftita- 
ble business, it has been an unadulterated 
calamity. It has ruined a score of farmers 
where one has been benefited. Many of the 
colts bred by farmers for racing purposes 
have been sold for less than the service fees. If 
the amendment is adopted, it will never harm 
farmers and if enforced should go a long way 
toward purifying our fairs. Indeed, race- 


track gambling has come to such a pass that 
respectable men of wealth who have long been 
patrons of the turf now threaten to withdraw 
entirely. 

—=——_—- 

The question of feeding wheat to farm ani- 
mals has naturally and properly become a 
broad one. Followed in an intelligent manner 
this disposition of a considerable part of the 
farmers’ reserves of low priced grein is a wise 
one. Methods and proportions empioved dif- 
fer widely but all testimony goes to show that 
excellent results are the rule. Secretary Co- 
burn of the Kansas state board of agriculture 
has just published an exhaustive and favora- 
ble summary covering detailed experiences 
allover the country. This disposition of a 
cereal never more depressed than to-day may 
develop into a factor of permanent importance 
in shaping prices. 

—=— 

Further ofticial contirmation of the extraordi- 
nary accuracy of our much-criticised report o° 
the "3 hop crop, is found in the returns of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade, printed in Our Hop 
Growers’ Exchange this week. So great was 
Germany’s shortage, that instead of her usual 
net exports of hops amounting to 100,000 bales, 
her imports exceed her exports for the past sea- 
son by some thousands of bales. The hand- 
some manner in Which some of our critics have 
acknowledged that they were wrong and that 
we were right, is very gratifying. 

<ntellaninniens 

The apple outlook, the potato trade and the 
onion market are given the increased space in 
our market department that their importance 
at this season demands. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’S Special report on these crops, since fol- 
lowed up with the latest returns from both 
producers and city markets, are alone worth 
many times our nominal subscription price to 
every grower of or dealer in these great money 
crops. 

a 

The real issue in the present New York cam- 
paign is to elect senators and representatives 
who will do two things: 1, Oppose any and all 
forms of tax dodging or special legislation to 
that end; 2, favor every legitimate means 
toward more equal and just taxation of all 
forms of property. The issue has not been 
made a party question, and its success or de- 
feat lies in the position taken by each member 
of the legislature. 

Letus now down the bogus butter candidates, 
from whatever party and for whatever oftice. 
Men who have once gone back on the farmers, 
when the issue was clear and distinct, are not 
entitled to the farmers’ support. Tne polls is 
the only place to punish the man who goes 
back on the farmers, be he republican, demo- 
erat, prohibitionist or populist. 

ee eel 

Tobacco growers should keep their eye 
peeled and their eartothe ground. The im- 
porters’ scheme now is to keep up a ceaseless 
fight for a uniform duty of 50c¢ per lb on both 
wrappers and fillers—one third the present 
rate on wrappers. All interested in this crop 
should govern themselves accordingly. 

— __—_— 

The Weekly AGRICULTURIST is a welcome vis- 
itor at my home. I think any man who owns an 
acre of ground ought to take the AGRICULTURIST 
orsome other yood agricultural paper. Since I 
get in it three papers in one, I receive compound 
interest on my money in every issue. Success to 
the WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST.—[A. W. Fosky, 
Onondaga Co, N Y. 


A Year Ago we used to hear a great deal about 
co-operation in your columns. Are your writers 
all disgusted with the subject? What is the 
grange store at Syracuse doing? Dves it pay 6% 
Ask some of the managers to speak up.—[Joshua 
Adams, Onondaga Co, N Y. 





Good Market Pears.—Reader, Seneca Co, N Y.: 
The following will make a very good list of profit- 
able market pears: Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, 
Bose, Sheldon, Clairgean, Anjou, Louise Bonne‘ 
Angouleme, Winter Nelis and Lawrence. 


















































The Foreign Trade of the Year. 


The foreign trade of the country during the 
expired part of the year makes a compara- 
tively good showing when it is considered 
that general depression has been the rule in 
many circles, especially up to a few months 
ago. The aggregate exports fromthe United 
States during the first nine months of the year 
were $577,000,000 against $603,000,000 during 
the corresponding period of 93. Of the sum 
first named $562,000,009 were domestic goods 
and the remainder represented foreign goods 
re-exported. During the period, January to 
September, ’94, the imports were $503,500,000 
against $625,500,000 in ’95, showing a sharp fall- 
ing off of $122,000,000. This difference,'‘however, 
appeared chiefly in dutiable goods which rep- 
resented a value of $205,500,000 against almost 
$300,000,000 in 793. This may be ascribed to 
some extent to the new tariff law permitting 
the entrance of certain goods free of import 
duty and many others at a lower rate than for- 
merly. 

linporters during the greater part of the sum- 
mer naturally bought as sparingly as possible 
on the presumption which was subsequently 
realized that lower duties would be in force. 
Our imports of goods free of duty were $298,- 
000,000 for the nine months against $329,000,000 
avear ago. Taking the entire foreign business 
of the country for this period, there was an ex- 
cess of exports over imports amounting to 873,- 
500,000. A year ago there was an excéss of im- 
ports over exports of $22,000,000, September 
gold shipments were gratifyingly small at only 





g 
$240,000 against imports of three times that 
much. During the expired nine months of the 
year, however, there has been an excess of 
exports over imports of $75,600,000, the figures 
being respectively $90,500,000 and 316,900,000, 

The classified exports covering the first 
eight months of the year ending with August 
presented about the usual showing. Agricul- 
tural produce and raw materials generally 
cow prised three-fourths of the aggregate and 
were only 3 per cent less in proportion than a 
year ago. Itemized, the strictly agricultural 
exports were a little more than 69 per cent of 
the aggregate against 70.6 per cent a year ago. 
The following table shows the summary of 
values of exports of domestic merchandise by 
groups for the periods named and according to 
sourees of production: 














Eight months end’g Eight months end’g 
Aug, ’94 Aug, ’°93 

Dollars Dollars Per cent 
Agriculture, 349,846, 365,142,288 70.62 
Mining ll f 14,159,521 2.74 
Forest, 19 3.66 
Fisheries, 2,707,414 52 
Miscellaneous, 51 
Total, 73.05 
Manufactures, 21.95 





vuregate, 504,463,442 517,025,693 100 
Exporters have in many instances shown a 
waiting policy as a result of the unsettled con- 
ditions of the year, though of course the big 
loss in breadstuifs is due in part to high-priced 
corn and the competition of wheat-producing 
countries in other portions of the world. 
Turning to the exports which are strictly 
products of the soil, the business is well ahead 
of last year with an exception of breadstuffs, 
In the last named there has been not only a 
sharp falling off for the entire period compared 
with 703, but the movement month md congue 
has made a poor showing. The September ex- 
ports of provisions were practically just the 
same as those of a year ago, while cotton show- 
edamoderate gain. Taking the expired portion 
of the year compared with '93, there is a liber- 
al advance in the products last named will be 
shown in the following table (last three figures 
or 000’s omitted) : 
--Breadstulfs. -—Provisions~. —Cotton—, 
1894 1893 93 18% 








‘ 1894 189% 894 1893 
Sept, 28,600 18,000 14,400 14,300 8,200 6,800 
Aug, 10,900 22,600 15,900 15,500 3,200 3,500 
July, 8,100 19,400 14,800 14,900 3,000 5,600 
June, 8,400 16,800 17,800 2,< 5,200 6,900 
May, 11,100 16,700 15,400 ad 8,700 10,800 
Apr, 200 13,400 15,700 10,300 11,600 13,100 
Mar, 13,100 14,600 16,400 11,100 13,900 15,400 
Feb, 10,300 13,700 13,500 11,500 18,900 15,000 
Jan, 13,700 14,200 16,000 13,400 29,500 19,700 


Total, 96,400 149,400 139,900 116,800 102,200 ~—-96,800 


The Home Market for Fruits. 








With the end in sight of the fruit harvests of 
the northern states interest is increasing in the 
special crops of the south and far west which 
find so much favor here. In the sections 
named the séasons extend from early spring 
with # its small fruits until the following 
winter which brings the golden oranges. 
The Florida crop is beginning to move 
to market, a few consignments having been 
sold in northern cities at prices around 
$2@250 P box. The southern orange crop is 
thus about ready for market and a fair move- 
ment is anticipated. The beginning of the 
crop year coming, as it does, in the midst ofa 
busy fruit season calls to mind the fact that 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


our trade in semi-tropical varieties with foreign 
countries is something enormous. With all 
the broad acres in the south and on the Pacific 
coast there is still room in the American mar- 
kets for large qudntities of fruits which might 
be produced at home. Within a few years our 
imports of oranges have made way for the 
home-grown in a great degree and this is true 
to asmall extent regarding lemons. 

The banana industry is still too young to 
amount to much and a greater part of the sup- 
ply comes from the Central American states. 
As has been pointed out in these columns pre- 
viously, there would seem to be room for a de- 
cided enlargment of the cultivation of currants 
when it is noted that during the first eight 
months of the year nearly 27,000,000 lbs were 
imported or more than double the quantity 
which came in during the corresponding peri- 
od a year ago, and not a pound of home grown 
exported. The appended table shows {the ex- 
ports and imports of the fruits named, together 
with the values. It will be seen that 11 
times as many bananas were brought here as 
were exported, that the value of imported 
lemons was nearly eighty-fold the shipments 
abroad, and that while the prune industry of 
California is enormous little or none of it goes 
abroad. The,1,674,000,000 lbs plums and prunes 
exported during the first eight months were 
foreign goods which had been brought in sub- 
ject to aduty. The export and import move- 
ment is shown in the following: 





Eight months --Exportss Imports. 

to Aug 31, ’94, Quantity Value Quantiiy Value 
Bananas, $304,730 $3,919,414 
Cocoanuts, i7,.883 402,759 
Currants,fibs, 71,909 1,378 26,627,797 309,905 
Dates, tbs, 658 3,866,928 107,484 
Figs, ths, 61,211 2,235 470,837 26,010 
Lemous, 3,642,751 
Oranges, 984,475 
Plums and prunes, tbs, —_‘1,673,777 4,781,434 122,22 
Raisins, ths, 870.634 29,583 3,022,818 93,308 


ee 


The Present Situation in Wool. 





In the wool trade the most interesting fea- 
ture uf the moment, so far as the operations of 
big buyers and consumers is concerned, is the 
new clip of Australia and South America. 
These wools will soon be on the market and 
already the cables bring advices of initial 
sales at local points in those countries, indi- 
cating the early movement toward the English 
and American markets. The Australian sales 
at Melbourne have opened with wools in good 
condition, but selling at a decline of 1@2ec p Ib 
compared with the last sales of last season. 
At Sydney fair activity is the rule, coupled 
with a general steadiness. Following so close- 
ly upon the September London sales this 
available supply of foreign wools is causing 
some uncertainty in the trade. It is not im- 
possible that the declining tendency in this 
staple has reached its limit, yet conditions are 
such that big consumers in this country are 
not certain it’ is time to buy freely. As a 
result, no one will enlarge stocks beyond im- 
mediate requirements, and there has been no 
real change for the better. 

Comparative quietude is the universal rule, 
nor is it probable a material change will take 
place until the first of the year. Manufactur- 
ers everywhere are deeply interested in the 
question of the importation of foreign goods. 
Beginning with Jan Lit is believed these will 
be large owing to the fact that the new tariff is 
so favorable for this class of business. Until 
that date is passed it is more than possible 
manufacturers will buy sparingly and only as 
their immediate wants dictate. At the close of 
August there were remainingin bonded ware- 
houses 52,815,000 lbs of foreign wool against 
58,160,000 lbs a year earlier. The value of this 
raw wool was placed at 36,000,069 to which may 
be added manufactures of wool to the extent 
of $3,980,000. In our home markets domestic 
wools are moderately steady on the basis of 19 
@20c for Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above. 

The next sale of London wools will open 
Nov 22. Of course it is too early to anticipate 
what will be done, although it is not probable 
any material change in values will be seen. 
The American purchases of forcign fleeces in 
these auction sales a month ago were largely 
experimental lots. Mill men are willing to 
see what advantage there isin utilizing cer- 
tain grades of foreign tleeces which have hither- 
to been untried, especially as the operations re- 
quire relatively little expense owing tothe free 
entry of the raw staple. 

tase sisi 

Breadstuff Exports a Third Behind Last 
Year—The shortage in our exports of grain and 
flour shows ho recovery. The value of September 
shipments abroad was less than half that of the 
same month a year ago, and the first nine months 
shows a falling off of 36 per cent compared with 
the same period in ’93. The loss is noted chiefly 
in wheat and flour, which fell away about $45,000,- 
000. Solong asthe cheaply-grown wheat of Rus- 
sia, India and South America continues to flood 
western Europe there seems to be little hope for 
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American-grown unless home consumption, one 
way and another,cuts more of a figure than at 
present. The following table shows the export 
trade during the periods named (last three figures 
or 000s Omitted): 








Exports Month of Sep 79 mos to Sept ¢ 
of breadstuffs 1894 1883 1894 vee 
Barley, bu, 306 701 1,765 4,415 
total vahie, #161 5 #813 
val per bu, §2.6¢ 460 
Corn, bu, 36,479 
total value, $16,637 
val per bu, 42.8¢ 
Corn meal, bbls, 205 
total value, $556 
Oats, bu, 419 
total value, $156 
val per bu, 37.2¢ 
Oatmeal, lbs, 7,416 
total value, a, B83 
Rye, bu, _ 34 *232 
tatal value, _ 15 *127 
Wheat, bu, 6,309 11,129 51,217 
total value, 3,584 87,82 $31,375 
val per bu, 56.7¢ 70.3¢ 61.2¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1304 1,637 11,679 12,338 
total value, #4544 $7,143 44,265 851,77 
Total, 3,046 $18,152 $93,988 147,514 


*Units. 

A Comparison of Exports and Imports of mer- 
chandise indicates that many goods are purchas- 
ed abroad which might be furnished within our 
own borders and that furthermore there is room 
for enlarging our exports in various directions. 
For example, during the eight months ending 
Aug 31, ten times as much rice was imported as 
was sent abroad, and furthermore the exports 
were almost entirely goods which had been 
brought in from foreign countries, pointing to the 
possibility of a better market for home consump- 
tion, Sumac, which grows well in certain por- 
tions of the country, w2s imported to the extent 
of more than 6,009,000 lbs with practically 
nothing exported. The record in chicory root is 
about the same. Exports of hides represented 
less than half the value of the imports, while the 
quantity of flaxseed exported was only 24.% of 
the imports. Our foreign trade in broom corn 
makes just enough of a showing to indicate the 
possibility in this direction and other items are 
equally interesting in their suggestiveness. The 
following table gives the exports and imports, 
together; with values of a number of these leading 
articles: 


Eight months -——Exports——,. -——lImports——~ 
to Aug 31, 94, Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Ginseng, tbs, 89,674 $289,294 - - 
Bark, hemlock, 

cords, _ _ 31,396 148,533 


Licorice root, ths, _ 65,486,704 131,190 
464,3 





Vanilla beans, tbs, 2,425 9,361 123,390 il 
Chicory root, Tbs, 130,380 2,806 5,639,886 126,743 
Guano, tons, 100 1,500 4,172 89,094 
Phosphates, tons, — -= 18,030 90,886 
Fur skins, -- 2,426,157 = 1,732,471 
Hides, tbs, inte 2,250,725 50,812,705 4,706,316 
Goat skins, tbs, _ 170,503 26,636,109 5,795,457 
Rice, Ibs, 7,895,263 130,816 79,925,767 1,352,601 
Bristles, ths, - — 691,268 755,882 
Sumac, gr’d, tbs, 320 * 12 6,228,265 141,047 
Malt, barley, bu - _ 3,874 oe 
Malt liquors, gals, — 337,584 1,856,451 930,899 
Flaxseed, bu, 13,077 15,524 531,275 628,522 
Broom corn, — 89,996 _ _ 
Fertilizers, 447,667 4,114,070 _- 512,069 


Shipments of Live Cattle to the foreign markets 
continue to run away ahead of last year and make 
a gratifying showing. During September the ex- 
ports were 33,169 head, which was slightly less 
than a month earlier, but 5700 greater than the 
corresponding month in ’93. The average value 
was $4.80 P head against $94.03 a year ago. Dur- 
ing the nine months closed our exports of live 
cattle amount to $29,580,000 against $16,781,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period in ’93. The total 
number exported during the last nine montlis, 
314,460 head, represents an increase over ’93 
of 72%. 

A Splendid Thing.—One of the leading agricul- 
tural writers of England, formerly agricultural 
editor of the London Times, writes: “AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in its new form is just splendid, 
although I did not think the old size could be im- 
oroved upon. Yourcrop reports are the best I 
lave ever seen anywhere, and they are given in- 
telligently.” This gentleman is familiar with 
every effort at crop reporting in all foreign coun- 
tries, so that our readers may know they are get- 
ting not only the bestin the United States, but 
the best in the world. 





Ruling Prices for Horses continue rather low 
in the central and western states, but buyers for 
eastern account are picking up fair numbers and 
business has shown some improvement. Missouri 
and lowa are furnishing about their usual quota 
of all grades, while in Nebraska there is a dearth 
of roadsters. In the Omaha markets streeters 
sellall the way from $35 to 65 per head, draft 
animals weighing 1300 to 1680 Ibs 45a@100. From 
these quotations prices range all the way down 
to 20@35 for southern mares and 10 fur poor 
range horses. 

Dutch Cabbage from Rotterdam reached the 
New York market last week. This consignment 
was the first of the season and also the first to ar- 
rive under the new tariff law which removed the 
duty of 3c } head. In former seasons a compara- 
tively small quantity of red cabbage has been im- 
ported, but very little white, although half the 
consignment noted consisted of the latter. The 
removal of the duty coupled with a fair demand 
on account of the domestic shortage will, uo 
doubt, permit a considerable business in the im- 
portation of foreign cabbage. Home-grown are 
selling at 4@5¢ P head when especially tine. 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


TuESDAY EVENING, Oct 23, 1894. 

In describing the conditions of the commer- 
cial and tinancial world it is scarcely fair to 
make comparisons with those of a year ago, 
which found business activity much below the 
normal level. Comparing the volume of trade 
to-day with that of two years ago before the de- 
velopment of the intense industrial and agri- 
cultural depression, there is, of course, a ma- 
terial shortage. For lack of a better method, 
the bank clearings of all the great cities in the 
country are most valuable as an index of busi- 
ness prosperity or absence of it. The total 
clearings during the last week were approxi- 
mately 1000 million dollars, a shade larger than 
the preceding week and a trifle better than the 
corresponding week a year ago, but about 30 
per cent smaller than the ME ye week 
in ‘92. This points to the fact that ,the busi- 
ness of the country is not yet nearly what it 
should be. At the same time there is appar- 
ently steady though slow progress in this di- 
rection. Since our issue of a week ago there 
has been nothing sensational in business inter- 
ests with trade moving along in a conservative 
manner and fair activity here and there, while 
certain sections continue to show hesitancy. 
In the financial centers a topic of interest is 
the course taken by some of the leading rail- 
roads, which have reduced their rates of divi- 
dends. This is quite right, however, because 
if profits have been unearned the officials of 
these companies should not pretend that they 
have, and shareholders must be content to face 
the situation as itis. Business failures for the 
week were less than a year ago, but above the 
normal, Inthe industrial world a moderate 
degree of activity is noted, cotton and woolen 
mills consuming fairly liberal quantities of 
raw materials, while the iron trade has con- 
tinued quiet with prices easy. 

Merchandise which is the direct product o 
the soil, such as grain, cotton and live stock, 
remains in a condition essentially the same as 
that of the earlier part of the month. There 
has been the wearisome repetition of low prices 
recorded in both wheat and cotton, the latter 
due in large part to the manipulation of specu- 
lators, while grain holders have grown discour- 
aged through the lack of foreign demand for 
our surplus. Coarse grains have sagged here 
and there followed by feeble recovery, and 
while the producers see little in the market to 
afford encouragement, those who are buyers 
for feed purnoses, ge in the eastern 
states, are the gainers by just so much. Truly, 
“what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.”” The exports of wheat and flour from 
the United States and Canada were only a lit- 
tle more than 3,000,000 bu for the week, er less 
than a recent average. The live stock markets 
have shown no important changes, common 
cattle exhibiting more or less weakness. In 
fruits there has been a good movement but at 
rather easy prices. Dairy products receive 
moderate attention at nearly recent quotations 
with the season for cheese approaching a close. 
The market conditions to-day are given in de- 
tail below. 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 





Chicago, 52 5034 281 *5 50 *8 50 
New York, 5546 5656 24 *6 50 *9 25 
Boston, _ 61 37% 295 10 00 
Toledo, 53 50 28 - 525 
St Louis, 4936 4734 29 —- = 
Minneapolis, 57% 55 30 - - 
San Fran- 

cisco, "8746 *11N0@115 *115 *6 50 = 
London, 604g j 


3 6 - =_ tl4 50 
*Prices per cental. +Per cwt of 112 Ibs. Other prices 
per bushe 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 76,649,000 75,064,000 66,974,000 
Corn, 3,399,000 3,379, 00€ 9,595,000 
Oats, 9,145,000 9,080,000 5,218,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
November, = 50. 2834 
December, 52 48 287 
May, 57% 50 3254 


LONDON, England, Oct 22—By Cable. The 
grain markets open this week better al! around. 
Wheat a shade dearer but not much doing. 
Round corn 14%c P bu higher and fairly active. 

At Chicago, the grain markets have shown only 
a moderate degree of activity and in the main 
average nearly steady. To indicate the narrow- 
ness of the wheat market it may be stated prices 
ut the close were exactly 4,c¢ different from those 
of a week earlier, May ranging at 56%,@584c and 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








closing at the top. The inside prices, which in- 
clude October delivery at 50\44¢ and December at 
5lige, were the lowest ever recorded in this mar- 
ket. Speculation was slack and largely on local 
account. At one time there was a show of firm- 
hess on the talk that the Argentine wheat crop 
had been damaged by frost, but this was not con- 
firmed and lost its force. Foreign advices report- 
ed larger offerings from Russia, northwestern re- 
ceipts continued liberal and in a word the mar- 
ket seemed under the control of depressing influ- 
ences during the early days of the week. The 
low prices, however, brought out better inqui 
for the cash article and there was increased busi- 
ness in this direction. 

Seareely had the demand for cash wheat begun 
to increase before the situation was disturbed by 
reports of some grain being out of condition in 
the east and at Liverpool. This was used to 
*bear’’ the market with only temporary effect. 
The cash demand received such an impetus that 
it was really the most encouraging feature of the 
week and brought the best prices at the close. 
Orders were here for large quantities but holders 
as a rule advanced their limits, hence the actual 
amount of business was relatively small. Nearly 
1,000,000 bu No 2 red were reported changing 
hands, the elevator concerns taking the greater 
part of this from moneyed men who had been ecar- 
Tying it. The cables came in rather better and 
receipts at winter wheat points fell off considera- 
bly. There was of course some help from the fur- 
ther talk of feeding wheat to tive stock. In spite 
of all this the belief was general that the visible 
supply would show a further increase this week 
and this encouraged bear plungers to sell and 
depress the market. Spring wheat is held 
at a considerable premium over winter. Late 
sales include No 2 red winter at 53@53\4c, No 2 
spring at a price 3c over December, which closed 
at 53'4c, making this 5644c. No 3 hard sold by 
—— at 523%4.@53e and No 2 hard at 52,@54e. 

While corn was depressed during a considera- 
ble part of the week, the market changed event- 
ually toward one of comparative firmness, and 
there was a final net advance of 1%c in December 
delivery and %c in May. The early weakness 
which was a continuation of the heaviness of the 
past fortnight was due largely to absence of out- 
side report, favorable weather and rapid ad- 
vances in husking coupled with the fact that 
some new corn has found its way to market. Re- 
ceipts of old were only moderate,however, and the 
cash demandimproved with a better shipping out- 
let to the seaboard. Speculators who had been 
depressing the market turned buyers. Late cables 
came in rather steadier and outside markets all 
exhibited fair strength. Shippers bought mode- 
rate quantities of corn for December delivery, 
which sold at 46%c early up to 49e, closing at that, 
with May 50%,c. Late sales in store were at 50@ 
501,¢ for contract grades, 5034,@51c for No 2 yellow, 
48',4491,c for No 3 cash and 453,@45%4,¢ for the 
same grade to be delivered during next month. 

Oats were devoid of special feature, ruling weak 
and lower early but eventually recovering. The 
initial heaviness noted in wheat and corn dis- 
couraged some of the holders and there was a dis- 
position to unload even at a loss. Eventually 
when corn recovered there was enough buying in 
the oats market to close May at 32%c after touch- 
ing 33c, which was the top price of the week. The 
market for the unexpired part of this week to 
date has shown no important change, with a mod- 
erate inquiry on shipping account. Late sales.in 
store and to go there at 314y@31!,c for No3 white, 
281,@29¢e for No 2 mixed and 3144,@32e for No 2 
white. Sales by sample 28¢ for no grade, 29@3014¢ 
for No 3 and 31444@32'4c for No 3 white. 

Rye changes, though small, were in the direc- 
tion of a decline. This was due in part to the 
drooping state of other markets preventing buy- 
ers from showing any particular interest. Re- 
ceipts were restricted but ample and little was 
done in a shipping way. No 2 cash sold at47e and 
off to 46c or 1@2e decline, with December quotable 
finally at 48e and lifeless at that. Barley was 
rather steadier after a show of earlier weakness. 
There was no material advance in price,but it was 
easier to sell barley, choice to really fancy lots 
being relatively scarce. Shippers took only a 
small quantity and orders from the outside were 
light, most of the barley going to local maltsters. 
Screenings and low grades were uniformly slow, 
as there was a smailer demand for feeding pur- 

ses OWing to the lower prices ruling in other 
cereals. No 3sold by sample at 48a 54c, No 4 at 45 
@52e and No2 in asmall way at 53%55c. 

Flaxseed was quiet to the point of dullness, yet 
there was a ready outlet for everything on sale, 
prices covering a small range and holding about 
as high as anything recently touched. No 1 on 
track sold at $1 47.41 49 and closed le higher at the 
outside with undergrades at an unusually big 
discount. Speculation was small with a fair 
inquiry for December and May at about recent 
prices. Timothy was dull with asmall business 
passing. It is in fact the slow season of the year, 
as orders from the outside are about as small as 
they ever get. Offerings from the country were 
limited, however, and this prevented any mate- 
rial decline. Prime cash held around 530@5 35 
with common lots selling by sample at 5@5 20 and 
choice seed nominally up to 550. Cloverseed was 
stationary under small receipts gnd indifferent 
demand. Prices ranged at 8@8 25 for fair to com- 
mon down to 7 for low grades, with prime to 
choice 8 40@8 50 P hundred bbs. 


At Toledo, wheat speculation has been at a low 
ebb and is to-day about as tame as could well be 
imagined. Toward the close of last week there 
was a little spurt of interest on the talk of a bet- 
ter cash business in the west, but prices remain- 
ed nearly stationary and the market was through- 
















































































out quiet and rather neglected. There was some 
talk of damage to South American crops through 
unfavorable weather and hints of a better busi- 
ness at San Francisco on export account. The 
trade at this point is particularly interested in 
the milling business, and the fact that manufac- 
turers of flour find a poor outlet for their goods is 
against the market. Some of the millers are 
grinding considerable quantities of wheat for 
feed. The rather better tone of the foreign mar- 
kets and the moderate export inquiry for wheat 
at the seaboard brought 2 little comfort to local 
holders and at the close No 2 cash was quotable 
at 52%4¢,December a shade better than 58¢ and No 3 
cash 5154@5ze. Corn advanced a trifle, but was 
quiet tiroughout. Those who feel friendly to the 
market are closely watching husking returns and 
until something more definite is known no good 
buying can be expected. New corn is being offer- 
ed freely in Ohio and Indiana. At the close the 
contract grade quotable here at 48%c with May 
about 50c. Oats quiet and dull, but fairly steady, 
and rye neglected. Clover seed advanced a 
shade, owing in part to a slight speculative de- 
mand and small offerings, closing dull but fairly 
steady, with prime at $525 Pp bu, February 5 35@ 
53744,and March 5 37%. 

At Minneapolis, the flour production is rather 
greater than it wasamonth ago and direct ex- 
ports from this city moderate. During the period 
between Jan 1 and Oct 15 the total Minneapolis 
flour production was 7,095,000 bbls, equal to about 
32,000,000 bu wheat. Trading in wheat has been 
dull throughout the week and devoid of special 
feature. Toward the close there was a little 
steadier tone in line with the improved cables 
and rather better inquiry on shipping account. 
While receipts at winter wheat points have fallen 
off materially, the movement in the northwest 
continues liberal. The cash demand for No 1 
northern wheat was fairly good,with sales around 
56.25614c. No1 hard 57.a@5744¢ and No 2 northern5434@ 
55%4c. Corn was dull but rather steadier, with the 
movement less than a year ago and a little firm- 
ness derived from this fact. Oats in about the us- 
ual request with the market extremely narrow and 
uninteresting. No 3 mixed 2914@30e and No 3 white 
aboutthe same range to a shade of premium. 

At New York, wheat was dull and heavy al- 
most from first to last, the extreme close of the 
week bringing a slight recovery due to better 
cables. December sold at 55c, the lowest point on 
record, but subsequently recovered fairly, closing 
at 5654c. During the week exporters bought about 
400,000 bu for prompt shipment and nearly as 
much more at outports. In addition a considera- 
ble quantity of wheat was sold to arrive, being 
intended for shipment abroad. Flour continued 
slow with buyers indifferent, taking only such 
quantities as were needed to fill immediate or- 
ders. Corn was weak early under larg 
er offerings of cash stuff, but this brought 
some activity on both local and shipping account 
and toward the close a small advance took place. 
In a speculative way the feeling was one of more 
stability, due in part to the relatively small 
movement of old corn from first hands. Decem- 
ber closed at 54%c after selling as low as 52%c, No 
2 in store and delivered 564%4¢ and November 56@ 
5644c. Oats ruled lower early and subsequently 
recovered under smaller offerings and a better in- 
quiry. Cash closed at 3244c, November was sala- 
ble at ashade premium and May 37c. Rye dull 
and slow at 52a53c for No 2 western and Jersey 
and 53@55c for state. Barley ruled rather steadier 
under smaller offerings and a moderate demand. 
No 2 choice grades 60@6344c, with No 2 western 
around 61c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 00 510 3 25 
New York, 575 5 40 350 
Buffalo, 575 5 20 3 25 
Omaha, 515 4,90 250 
Pittsburg, 575 5 20 3 25 


At§ Chicago, the tendency of the cattle market 
has been slightly downward for a fortnight and 
more and duringjthe entire week just closed the 
loss in nearly all grades was 10a25c. The demand 
was fairly satisfactory, but supplies so liberal 
that buyers had the advantage. The cattle from 
the western ranges which are coming forward in 
liberal numbers affect the market for the medi- 
um grades of farm-fed steers. Good to choice 
droves of the latter, when well matured and well 
finished, are not plentiful and continue to sell at 
relatively high prices. The October movement of 
western range cattle, always a big one, has been 
in nowise disappointing this year and now that 
the beginning of the end is at hand with receipts 
dwindling during the first half of November, a 
steadier market is not’ impossible. Choice 
to extra steers from the feed lots in this 
part of the country were quotable all the way up 
to $6 with comparatively few sales above 5 2 
The demand for shipment tothe east was fairly 
satisfactory, although exporters were inclined to 
be conservative. The situation at the moment 
points to the wisdom of making beef cattle in 

rime condition before leaving the farms in order 
to supply the best kind of trade without being 
obliged to compete with second-class animals. 
Common to fair butehers’ stock has averaged 
rather dull. While prices are comparatively low 
and the additional decline small the manne» in 
which buyers discriminate against all cheap ani- 
mals is in the light of a real hardship to country 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








What is 


Bowker’s 
Animal Meal 





(introduced in 1873.) 


It is a clean, sweet combination of thoroughly cooked meat and bone, very finely 
ground; and as a food to supply egg-forming and health-sustaining elements to poultry in 
confinement, it cannot be excelled. It is finer, dryer, and more thoroughly cooked than 


scraps, hence it is easier to digest and will go much further. 


digested. The richest part of the egg is the albumen. BOWKER’S ANIMAL MEAL 
contains a large amount of albumen, as well as material for the shell. It is fed with 
other foods in a mash, and will make hens lay freely and chicks grow healthy and 


strong. 
It makes hens lay; 
It makes chickens grow; 
Enough for 10 hens 3 months, $1.00. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Bowker Company, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 





4 


Our interesting little book entitled ‘The Egg” and testimonials from large poultry- $ 
; keepers wil! be sent free to any address on request. 


2 
; Laying hens and growing chicks should have a diet rich in albumen and easily 
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. Shingle Roofs Need | TYPEWRITERS. 
Unpre: mepetoshationgine., All makes half-price. 
Protecti 10n Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 


ety cialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
more than the sides of buildings, because they Esbeoe neat, 45 Liberty St., New York. 
are much more exposed to weather-wear and ' 
decay. Creosoted shingles never rot, and 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains SWELL DRILLS 
are 50% Cheaper than Paint. 


warded Highest Medal at the World’ 8 Fair. 








“| ‘CABOT’S SHEATHING *“*QUILT,”’ Send for Sample Shingles and Color Studies. Ai latest improvements. Catalogue f GO. 








SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 75 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. F. C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO... CHICAGO, ILL. 


A_House Warmer. Agents at all Central Points. 
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shippers. There was a moderate demand for 
stockers and feeders, but offerings more than 
ample and prices shared the general decline not- 
ed elsewhere. Revised prices follow: 





Extra prime steers, $5 7K6 00 Com to ch bulls, 175 350 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers an 
Ibs, average, 500 58 feeders, 250 225 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 200 240 
shipping veers, ” 20 Soo 
to L100 Lbs, 4500 550 
Fair to medium steers, 25 290 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 3 125 250 
Good cows and heifers, 2 7 3) 450 
Poor to fair cows, 1 S00 3% 





Hox receipts were surprisingly large, especially 
to those who had been predicting a shortage. The 
receipts for the week were 40% larger than the 
previous week and materially greater than the 
corresponding week in ’93. The quality was good 
and the market in no condition to withstand ma- 
terially inereased offerings. The dullness in pro- 
visions with the packers in control is also against 
prices for live hogs. Good to ch heavy weights 
sold down to 4854510 with oecasionally selected 
droves a shade better than the outside named. 
Assorted light weights 47544 90 and mixed 4 60@ 
56. Skips and culls all the way to 3a4 50. 

Sheep salesmen have been oblHged to face re- 
markably heavy receipts. During the last fort- 
night sheep have been coming forward at the rate 
of g100,000 head p .week, and that prices donot 
break sharply indicates the enormous capacity of 
this market tor absorbing almost unlimited num- 
bers. During the week there was of course a dull 
and dragging condition so far as poor to common 
lots were concerned, and these constituted the 
bulk of the supply. Prices declined 25a50e —) 100 
ibs, and poor droves were exceedingly difficult 
to sell at anything like a decent figure. Choice 
fat sheep and lambs and stock sheep were in rela- 
tively better shape than .anything else and held 
fairly steady. Western sheep arrived in liberal 
numbers and sold at prices around 27543 Good 
to choice natives 34325 and poor to common lots 
2@2 50 with scallawags as low us 150a1 75. Cliovice 
to fancy lambs 3 7@4 25, indicating tair stability. 
Common lots sold as low as 2 «2 50. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market has been only 
moderately active, at no time showing any par- 
ticular strength. ‘The initial decline of lWatie 
was partially recovered and the later days of the 
week brought comparative firmness and a good 
clearance of the more desirable offerings. The 
seaboard and foreign markeis were not especially 
helpful to the trace and local butchers bought 
with only a fair degree of interest. White prime 
cattle were quotable around $5 254550 and while 
something especially attractive might have 
brought 5 75, the majority of transactions were at 
arange of 5 down to 350. Good fat cattle and 
heifers sold around 25043 and there was a mode- 
rate demand for feeding steers at 3 2545 0. Latest 
quotations follow: 
Fair to fey steers 1400 

to 1600 Ibs, 95 25@5 75 
Good to ch, 1250 to 

1350 Ibs. 


Light steers, 850 to 050 
Ibs 











cows and heifers 









¥ io 5 vd stags, 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, $5) to 1100 Ibs, 
1200 lbs, $25 400) Stockers, 600 to S50 Lbs. 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea 
1300 Ibs, 250) 823 


The Pittsburg hog market has been influenced 
by the liberal supplies and the rather indifferent 
character of the demand. The receipts from the 
west were generally large, and buyers took ad- 
vantage of the fact to depress prices. Philacdel- 
phias $545 25, mixed lots and good Yorkers 49@ 
5 10, pigs 4 7045 and rough lots all the way down 
to 34350. Sheep supplies early in the week were 
large and the market declined materially. Sub- 
sequent smaller offerings did not result in any 
change for the better, general dullness pervading 
all branches of the trade. Extra sheep sold finally 
at3a3 25 with good droves weighing 82@90 ths as 
low as 2 354@2 75 and common to fair lots at 1 75a@2. 
Culls sold as low as 1 }) 100 tbs. Yearlings went at 
2@3 25 and lambs at 2 50a4, with something fancy 
possibly a shade better. 

At New York, relatively few good cattle were 
received and anything answering this description 
met with fair sale but at no improvement in prices. 
In fact in a number of instances the quotations 
were fess, and the close of the week brought a 
slight decline all along the line, with the market 
so far this week indifferent in character. Export- 
ers exhibit some interest, taking the best of the 
offerings, but the cables indicate weakness 
abroad, and this is of course against the price. 
Common to good natives are quotable $3 500510 
with choice salable as high as 550,while something 
fancy would no doubt command even more. Some 
Texans which had been fed on corn sold at 3 25a@4, 
and good western range cattle at 3 30@3 70. Cows 
13042 75and choice butchers’ stock 2 50@3 50. 
Fancy veal caives in good demand, selling as high 
as 6@8, while grassers went at 25003. Hogs shared 
the weakness noted in the western markets, with 
only moderate interest expressed at any time. 
Latest quotations 5@5 40 for common to choice 
droves with the bulk of transactions around 5 25 
@535. Sheep were weak with moderate export 
inquiry for best droves. An early decline of 15@ 
25c was eventually recovered in part but at no 
time was there much good buying. Common to 
fair sheep sold at 2a42 75 with good to choice heavy 
weights at 3a@3 50. 


At Buffalo, the market has been rather slow 
with the actual number of sale cattle slightly 
greater than the previous week. The Fdemand 
proved indifferent, although there was a fair 
movement on shipping account. Reports of weak- 
ness in the west and also at the seaboard 
have had their influence on the market at 
this point and from first to last there has 
been no particular activity in the trade. Attract- 
ive light to medium weights when well finished 
sold relatively better than anything else. Closing 
quotations on fine to fancy beeves good enough for 
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the export trade $5 50@5 75, and something espe- 
cially fancy might bring a shade premium over the 
point last named. Fair to good shipping steers 1400 
21500 lbs 4 75a5 25 with medium grades weighing as 
low as 1250 lbs 4 40a4 75. Good butchers’ steers 3 75 
ad 25 and fair lots 3 25a3 50. Good to choice cows 
and heifers 2 75@4, feeders in only fair demand at 
8a3 25 with light stockers 250a275 and poor as 
low as 2 lda2 2. Old cows and bulls 22 
2 75, yood to choice milk cows 30a50 ea 
and veal calves 450a7 p 100 Ibs acecord- 
ing to quality. Hog receipts were fairly liberal, 
about two-thirds of the supply going through. 
Local packers bought sparingly, demanding con- 
cessions, and during the week a sharp decline of 
50a60e took place. The heaviness at other points 
and the lack of support on the part of packers 
and shippers generally were accountable for the 
break. Good to choice medium weights averag- 
ing 2004225 lbs 4904520, with faney  corn- 
fed hogs weighing as high as 300 
Ibs salable at nearly the same figures. 
Light weights, corn-fed 475a4 80 with pigs and 
medium yorkers 4654480. The week was one of 
the most unsatisfactory in the history of the sheep 
trade. Prices were about as low as they ever go, 
nor was there any activity even with 
the concessions granted. At the close 
fine to fancy wethers 3a3 25 with 
good to choice lots obtainable as low as 2 40a2 65 
and fair to good butchers’ sheep 1 50a@2 25. Prices 
show a decline of 25a40c. Best native lambs 
brought 44 25 and really good stock went as low 
as 3 25@3 50. 
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THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





Moderate Trade All Around. 

The week has been devoid of sensational fea- 
tures in the apple market. Winter stock has 
moved forward with considerable freedom,and re- 
serves in the hands of the city dealers are ample 
for all immediate requirements. Exporters have 
shipped a considerable quantity of sound stock, 
but the movement to England has been so large 
for a fortnight past thatit serves to take the edge 
off the market. New England stock leaving the 
country for points of distribution is generally 
good in quality, Boston alone getting 45,000 bbls 
during the week. In such western markets as Chie- 
ago the offerings consist largely of poor to com- 
mon apples not sought by dealers who want to store 
them, The local trade everywhere is only mode- 
rate. It is almost too early to fill up the cold stor- 
age warehouses, and buyers are rather particular 
in demanding carefully assorted fruit. There is 
enough inquiry for choice winter stock to suggest 
that the demand for such will prove liberal be- 
tween now and the first of December. 

During September England and Scotland im- 
ported 567,000 bu apples, equal to 226,800 lbs reck- 
oning 2, bu to the bbl. The total imports dur- 
ing the first nine months into the United King- 
dom were 1,836,000 bu or 734,400 Ibs against 1,772,000 
bu in’93 and 2,164,000 buin ’92. Of course the 
greater part of this fruit went originally from the 
orchards of the United States andjCanada. 

Missouriapple growers in some instances are 
holding their crop with the expectation of receiv- 
ing $150 p bbl by early November, especially as 
there is ready sale for the fruit at the moment 
around 125. Failing in this, they intend to 
place their reserves in cold storage for later win- 
ter markets. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts farmers are get- 
ting I6a24c p 100 lbs for cider apples delivered at 
the mill, or the same as last year. Cider prices 
are decidedly low with figures all the way down to 
4c P gal in ear lots offered at points on the BX A 
RR. Cider vinegar is quotable 19¢12e }) gal, pkge 
returned to the farmers. The competition of malt 
vinegar in many of the cities is injuring the trade 
in pure cider vinegar. 

As early as August apple exports made a good 
showing, that{month’s foreign shipments being 
9783 bbis at an average value of $2.42 p bbl, 
against, 2617 bbls a year ago at an average value 
of $2.63. 

A good many apples have been bought at South 
Waterloo, N Y, at the rate of $1 p bu tor picked 
fruit and 50c for windfalls. 

At Fort Ann, apples are large and smooth and 

ielding well. They bring $1.60 P bbl, At Glen- 

ord, O, nice winter apples are selling at 50e ~ bu. 

The Boston apple exports last week, as compil- 
ed by Lawrence & Co, included 35,064 bbIs to Liv- 
erpool, 902 to Glasgow and 2396 to London, a total 
of 38,362 bbls against 26,587 the previous week. 

The Market—At Chicago, lower prices created a 
little better demand and cheaper grades are sell- 
ing better than for some time past. Kings $2@ 
250 p bbl, 20-02 Pippins 2 25a2 50, Alexanders 2@ 
225, Jonathan 15043, Snow 24250, Greenings 2@ 
2 25, Pound Sweets 250a3, Tallman Sweets 2a@2 25. 

At New York, fine soft kinds are in good de- 
mand, but hard varieties drag. King 2a2 50 ~ bbl, 
Spy 15022, Baldwins 150@175, Greenings 1 50@2, 
20-02 2@2 50, Snow 2 25a2 50, Fall Pippins 2a@2 50, 
poor to good T5e a1 25. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy and prices rule 
low. Gravenstein 2@2 50 » bbl, Snow 2a2 50, 20-0z 
Pippins 175, Fall Pippins 175, Harvey, Me, 175, 
Hubbardston 150¢175, Baldwins and Greenings 
150@1 75, Pound Sweets 150@1 75,common 7T5e@ 





THE POTATO TRADE. 





The Movement and Prices. 

The potato market at the seaboard is a little 
steadier without particular change in prices. The 
disposition on the part of farmers to market their 

(To Page 259.) 





Vacuum 
keeps boots, 


Leather “shoes 
Oil and harness 


soft, tough, new-looking, and long- 
lasting. Keeps the water out of 
them also. 

25c. worth is a fair trial—and your 
money back if you want it—a swob 


with each can. 


For pamphlet, fre. “How TO TAKE CARE OF 
LEATHER," send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











your 


Veranda, 


doorway, shed, 
barn, arbor, 
mill, packing- 
house, lawn— 
fany place where 
you needa strong 
light that casts 
no shadow and 
won't blow out— 
with the S. G, & L. Co. TusuLar 
GLoBE HANGING Lamp. Can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the 
globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


Buy it of your dealer. He hasit or can get it for you if you 
ist. Send to us for a catalogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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A Fortune 


ins 


Eggs 


Feed Green Bones to your 
hens and they will lay. 


Green Bone is the best egg 
producer. 


Cut your bones with 
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WEBSTER & HANNUW’S 
IMPROVED 


GREEN BONE CUTTER. 


The best machine of the 
kind in the world. Highest 
honors at World’s Fair. — 

Cheap, durable, easy run- 
ning. Send for catalogue. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 


108 Apany St., - Cazenovia, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE Dairy Farm. #8000 average net 
profit per annum. 1000 acres tile 
drained, one mile from Charleston, So. Carolina, 1°3 head 
thoroughbred cattle. Business established 22 years. Age 
of owner reason for selling. For particulars address 
W. W. LAWTON, 43 South Bay, 
Charleston, So. Carolina. 
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THE POTATO TRADE. 
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reserves early in spite of the general shortage as 
indicated in our special crop report in the issue 
of Sept 29 and confirmed by later advices from 
our correspondents, resulted in a considerable 
accumulation at the big markets. Prices natural- 
ly sagged under this pressure of offerings, but at 
the » de cline a tendency has been developed to dis- 
tribute stocks more freely. Receivers are gradu- 
ally reducing their supplies,but it is not yet Fonaat- 
ble to record any material improvement in prices. 
The rece ipts of foreign potatoes up to the present 
time are unimportant nor is it probable that they 
will amount to much unless prices should move 
up materially. Dealers have shown some desire 
for sample lots and the offerings of Scotch Mag- 
nums so far received have sold at prices around 
$185 p sack of 168 Ibs. Should the quantity of 
foreign potatoes nowen route prove liberal, it 
may hurt the market a trifle. 

Prices in the country cover a wide range, indi- 
“ating the uneven character of the crop. For ex- 
ample ,at Commack, LI, potatoes are retailing at 
$1 per bu and farmers selling them by the load at 
80¢, while at Moreland, N Y, buyers are some- 
what scaree and the crop is bringing only 35 to 40c 
per bu. 

At Chateaugay, N Y, the greater portion of the 
crop has_ been stored and will be held for better 
prices. Farmers selling now are receiving 35c 
per bu. 

At Amenia, N Y¥, most of the potatoes haye been 
sold at 75e per bu, delivered at the door of the 
buyer, and at Glenford, O, first-class cooking va- 
rieties bring 60ce. 

The Market—At Chicago, receipts last week 
were 267 carloads, against 245 the previous week, 
and the inereased arrivals, combined with a 
rather small demand caused a decided drop in 
prices. Wis Burbanks 53a54¢ p bu, Minn 51@53e, 
N Y 52a58¢e, Wis Hebrons 50a5le, Minn 48@50e, 
Mich 450a50e, Wis Rose 45a5l1c¢, Peerless 45a50e, 
white stock 52@60e, mixed 40 a50e, N J sweets $1 50 
@2 50 bbl, Hl 141 15, Va 35e 4) 14-bbl. 

At New York, receipts are moderate and choice 
stock steady. Poor gr: +. > dull and irregular, 
L [ Rose 1 90 p bbl, J 1a162,N VY 1 37a1 ’ 
Scotch Magnum 190 p ee sk, N J sweet 125a2, 
Vailalil2 

At Boston, receipts are fair and the market is 
steady at generally firm prices. Houlton Hebrons 
53ahse Pp bu, Rose 50c, Aroostook Hebrons 53@55c, 
Rose 48450¢, Me central Hebrons 53e, N H 50@53e, 
N Y White Star and Barbanks 50c, Dak red 45¢e. 


THE ONION MARKET. 

















Foreign dadiinkn. at the Seaboard. 
Instead of importing onions from time to time, 
the United States should export very large quan- 
tities. The United Kingdom is, of course, the 
During the last 
month alone her purchases from foreign coun- 


biggest importer of onions. 





tries amounted to 693,000 bu, and during the first 
nine months of this year the imports were 3,761,- 
000 bu against 2.246,000 bu for the corresponding 
period in 1893 and 3,104,000 bu in "92. This shows a 





tly iner 
foreign onions. 
fe oon eae as £ 
average of 73e p bu. 

The foreign onions now coming into the sea- 
board markets ere attractive in quality, compet- 
ing direetly with the home rown. One vessel 
reached New ‘Yor! k a few days ago containing 
12,000 erates nnd other vessels en route to this 
port are snid to have a total of 40,000 crates. 
These importations noted contain roughly 75,000 
bu or 30,000 bbls. Other oy tee for from Spain 
and countries as distant z are assured. 

Southern Illinois is ting some green 
onions which sell poorly, as they are small, the 
tops are yellow and the stock evide nily —_ ig- 
ed by frost. No regular market prices can be 
quoted for sueh stuff. At Chieago,there is a mod- 
erate demand for sound onions which are good 
enough to store for the winter markets, but a con- 
siderable proportion of the receipts consist of 
ear lots rather oa og rent in quality, selling on 
track as low as w5e p bu. 

At Commack, L “i onions are unusually small 
and comparatively few of them are marketable. 

The Market—At Chicago, chviece stock is some- 
eg steadier, common dull and easy. Red sla 

125 }) bbl, yellow lal 25, No 2 60a 70e, bulk stock 
30a38¢e ~ bir, Spanish lal 10. 

At New York, steady tor strictly choice but com- 
mon lots drag. Kastern red 1 50a2 —) bbl, yellow 
1950@1 75, white 3 50a@4 50, small white pickles 4@5, 
Orange Co red 125a@1 87, yellow 125162, white 
3a@4. 

At cry. fairsupply and “a Natives 
162@1 754) bbl, N Y state 1 50a@1 62 


THE NEW YORK MILK MARKET. 





»in the” English consumption of 
e° the imports thus 
2,750,000, equal to an 

































Organizing the Milk Producers. 

Interest in the New York milk question is prov- 
ing far more active than we feared would be the 
ease. The plan for a milk producers’ combina- 
tion, outlined by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last 
week, has attracted widespread attention 
throughout the five states from which milk is 
shipped to the great metropolis. Both the article 
and our editorial on the subject seem to voice the 
popular judgment. 

Milk producers don’t propose to rush into this 
thing without careful consideration, but they do 
express deep interest in it, and we hope to re- 
ceive a large number of letters from them about 
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it. In inviting this discussion let us advise those 
interested to avoid personalities regarding the 
past. Mistakes were made by the oid association. 
There is no doubt about that. Because of these 
mistakes it went to pieces, but the question is, 
can’t we profit by those mistakes sufiiciently to 
gradually develop a thoroughly practical combi- 
nation that shall look after the interests of milk 
producers at the present time and in the future? 

The Market for Milk is running along about 
the same as reported last week. The older milk 
shipping sections are, still sending less than a 
year ago, but new territory is shipping considera- 
ble milk. The 1 railroads are constantly trying to 
increase their milk shipmeults, because it is the 
most profitable freight they carry. 

An erroneous idea might be obtained from the 
statement in our review of the milk situation last 
week, where we say that most of the furmers pay 
the freight on milk. Of course every milk pro- 
ducer and shipper to this New York market 
knows that the freight is always paid by the par- 
ty to whom the milk is consigned. The shipper 
never pays it directly. If the shipperis also the 
city vender, which is the case in afew instances, 
he of course pays the freight, but the reverse is 
the rule. Atthesametimeit is of course true 
that the freight really comes out of the milk pro- 
ducer in the end. 

Shipments on the Erie road in Coptete r were 
121,465 cans of milk and cream to Jersey City for 
the New York market, against 124,003 cans in Sep- 
tember, ’93. The freight rate on this road is 32¢ 
per can of 40 qts and 50c per can of cream, Milk 
shipments are made from 85 stations. The milk 
trains at present reach Jersey City at 11 and 11.15 
Pp m, and no change in the schedule is expected. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, market fairly active at 
steady prices. Good to ch emy 22a2e p ib, dairy 
20a21¢e.—At Toledo, quiet and firm. Good to ch 
emy 214@22c, dairy 20a21c.—At Zanesville, good to 
ch emy 25424¢e, dairy 20ec.—At Dayton, quiet and 
firm. Goodtoch emy 23.02 Se, dairy 20a22c.—At 
Springtield, 20a25e. 

At Chicago, the market is steady and the de- 
mand for ch goods fair. Cmy extra 28¢ } ib, firsts 
21a 22¢, seconds 17 @19¢e, thirds 1l4a16e, extra dairy 
(Cooley) 20c, firsts 16a18¢, seconds 131,@15e, thirds 
214c, ladles, firsts 131, a14ce, seconds 12@121,¢, fair 
to good roll 12.4@15e. 

At New York, dullness is a prominent feature 
in the market, but holders feel steady and confi- 
dent on fey stock. N Y and Pa fresh emy 24@25¢ 
P th, Elgin and other western 25e, firsts 20.23¢e, 
seconds 184a19¢, thirds i6alTe, June extras 22@ 
221%,.c, N Y dairy, half tubs firsts 20a2le, 
seconds 17.419e, firkins 21.2114 estern imt crmy 
firsts l7a19ce, seconds 15a 16e, airy firsts 15al7e, 
seconds 14a@1414¢e, factory iting Jame extra 14144 
@l5e, fresh fir 3 il4c, June tubs 134 144¢ 
fresh 13.4131 

At Boston, the market has a quiet tone and 
prices rule fairly steady. Vtextra emy 2c }) ib, 
N Y 24e, Bag: shore rn firsts 24e, eastern 22a23c, West- 

31 , firsts 214a22¢, seconds 19a20c, Vt extra 

, r 2Q0a2le, firsts 18a19¢, seconds 
Iwa@lie, a ¥ Llde, ch long dairies 19@20c, 
Wwesiern di: uiry lirsts 15a 16ce, seconds 14c, imt emy 
firsts 18e, seconds 15al6e, ladles 13@13',c, extra 
emy bxs 25a 20¢, dairy 22a23c, trunk Lutter cmy 
26e. 




































The Cheese Trade. 
Ohio—At Cleveland, in liberal snpply and dull 








but prices hold steady. Full cream state 10@104¢ 
}) ib, _ urd Base, skims 4a6c, imt Swiss 11144@ 
12e.—At Toledo, tull cream cheddars 11, 411% oc, tats 
8a9e, imt Swiss lla@llitye 


. the market is dull and slow with 
cess of demand. Ch Youngs America 
M,a%%4e P tb, twins gl gt g} o€, flats 934c, ch ched- 
dars 9a%4c, off goous ¢ as 73 







, filled cheese 3a734e, 
ch to fine Swiss 10a1014e, limburger 7Tige, No 
brick 8,4 9¢ 

At New York, there is only a small movement 
and prices have declined. N Y Sept tey full 
eream large colored l10e 4) tb, white 10c, ch 9%4c, 
good io prime 9%47@914,c, com to fair 8a@9e, small 
fey 10°, 4 lle, com to prime eee 1044¢, ch small part 
skims 7c, fair to prime 5@6',c, ch large 644aTe, 
fair to prime 419 @6c, Swiss fir ate l2a@12%4, seconds 
11@1114¢. 

At Boston, dull and practically unchanged. 
N Y extra 10%4¢ p ib, firsts 9a 10c, seconds 6a8e, Vt 
extra 101,¢, firsts 9@10c, seconds 6a@8c, sage 11@ 
114%4c, part skims 4aé6ec, Ohio flat extra 10@10%%¢, 
firsts &8a@9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE W HOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 
BEANS—At Chicago, market quiet, but a com- 
parative shortage of hé und- -picked goous he is made 
that grade firm. Pea and navy h p $1521,@155 p 
bu, ch clean 145@150,ch medium fea 50, ch 
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clean 1 35@1 45, brown + 
2 30a@2 40, Callimas 4%,c Pp f 

At New York, choice ie are held firmly, 
all other grades dull and weak. Ch’ marrow 
225, medium 175, pea 170, foreign medium 1 30@ 
1 40, pea 1 40a : 50, red kidneys 2a2 0, black turtle 
otk 19@2, Cal limas 2 80@2 85, green peas 1@1 05 

y bu. 

At Boston, heavy receipts with only moderate 
demand has weakened prices. York state small 
peah p 175, marrow 175, screened 1 50c1 60, Cal 
pea 205a@2 20, ch hp medium 1 75, ey ened 1 60@ 
170, fore IS Pedy 1 65@1 70, medium 150@1 60, yel- 
low e tg S 2 10@2 15, red ~ kidney 2 15a2 20, limas 43,@ @ 
5e } ib. 


BROOM CORN—At Chicago, the crop has been 
secured and is in strong hands. The market con- 
tinues firm and unchanged. Ill hurl $110a@125 p 
ton, good to ch self-working 100@110, poor 80@90, 
western new dwarf 110a@125, self- -working 100@110, 
short and common 80@90. 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At_ New York, 
firm at somewhat lower prices. Oil meal $23@24 
p ton, cottonseed 23424. At Boston, cottonseed 
meal lower at 22 }) ton, old process linseed oil 
meal 2425. At Milwaukee, in good demand at 
steady prices. Old process oil meal 25 65 Pp ton, 
scorched wheat 14 90. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, dull, 
much stock being wormy and inferior. Fey evap- 
orated apples 712,¢ Pp tb, ch 6%4ec, fair to prime 514 
alge, sun-dried 51%,a@6c, chopped 1@1%e, black- 
be srries 6c, raspberries 174 @l8e, fey a 834.49- 

4c, ch 814¢c, fey unpeeled peaches 9@9%4e, ch 8a8% 
ce, chestnuts $250 p bu. 

At New York, demand is quite active, supplies 
ample and tone rather weak. C hestnuts dull, 
hickory firm. Fey evaporated apples 8@84c p 
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250, red kidney 




















Poor Digestion 


Leads to Nervousness, fretfulness, peevish- 
ness, chronic Dyspepsia and great misery. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the remedy. It tones 
the stomach, creates an appetite, and gives a 
relish to food. It makes pure blood and 
gives healthy action to all the organs of the 
body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures nervousness 
by feeding the nerves upon pure blood. Take 
only Hood’s because 


[{ 0od’s 


“T had been afflicted 
with dyspepsia for 12 
years and [ tried all 
the doctors till I got 
tired. Then I com- 
mencedfusing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I must 
say it has done me more good than all the 
other medicine. I have taken six bottles and 
I will not do without it. What I suffered all 
those past years, no one can tell, and now my 
health is good.” Mrs. OrsMAn, Milton, Cal. 





Sarsa- 


parilla 


ures 


ee ee 





Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25e. 









s#ab'u] vACKSON BROS. (1859 
N. ¥. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
3 Th! ALBANY, N.Y 


a D TILE pie agents for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pi Fi 
4ND SOL E Brick and Gene” 


Apples for Export 


Charles Forster, 76-78 Park Place, New York. 
Walter Webling, 21 South Market St., Boston. 
T. H. Linscott, 191 Commercial St., Portland, 


REPRESENTING 


Simons, Jacobs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., Liverpool, England. 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England. 











os a oa PETS 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MUWEY. Epa Ses 


rvaid, or c oumission if preferred, Salesmen wanted, 
o experience needed. Address stating age, 
H. W. FOSTE R & CO., Nurserymen, Geneva, RB. Y, 

















Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted by the most critical grow ers for over halfacentury. They are sure te erow, true to 
name, and will save you money and disappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse, 


This is the year for ECONOM 


Y IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two stamps for DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1894, and sexe money by getting 


the best only Describes everything New and Old in SEEDS, PLANTS 
criptions in cultivating is richly illustrated in addition to large colored plat 


SULBS,. It gives des- 
s on cover 





HENRY A. DREER, 744 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW vo. 


Albany, Oct 22—As the apple crop of Albany 
county is exceilent this year while in many 
other sections it is only fair, preparations are 
being made to ship to other cities. One ship- 
per has bought 12,000 barrels which will be 
stored for the present. Later they will be 
shipped to southern markets. Albany is one 
of the largest apple markets in this part of the 
country. 

Veterinarian John Faust of Poughkeepsie, 
chief inspector for the state tuberc ulosis com- 
mission, reports the examination of 600 head 
of cattle since Sept 10. Out of this number 
50 were found affected. Examinations are 
still going on. 

The first open air horse show in this city or 
vicinity is now being arranged for and the pro- 
gram is about completed. It will be under the 
direction of the Albany country club and is to 
occur Oct 29 and 30 at the Ridgetield athletic 
association grounds. The classes include gen- 
tlemen’s road teams, matched coach and phae- 
ton pairs, hunters of all weights, ponies under 
14 hands either in harness or under saddle, sin- 
tle park driving cobs, single road horses, sad- 
dlers, tandems, etc. No doubt a large number 
of entries will be received. As a novelty it will 
appeal to many lovers of horsetiesh and bring 
out much of the excellent stock owned here- 
abouts. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co q, Oct 19--Corn nearly 
all husked. Considerable of it still in heaps 
on the ground. A few farmers still have 
threshing to do.——The milk factory contract- 
ed for milk by the 100 lbs, instead of by the 
quart. For October, November and December 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs is paid. Through January 
and February 1.40 and in March 1.30 per 100 
Ibs will be paid. 





Brewster, Putnam Co a, Oct 20—About 100 
bbls of apples are’ being shipped weekly 
from the Harlem depot.——The paid admis- 
sions to the Danbury fair exceeded 57,000, a 
gain of 3500 over any preceding year.——The 
Putnam Co WCTU held a convention at 
Mahopae Falls, Oct 16 and17. Mrs Mary A. 
Weaver of Batavia delivered the principal ad- 
dress. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co Q, Oct 19—The past 
week has been unfavorable for fall work. It 
has been too windy for picking apples and too 
rainy for husking corn. Farmers continue to 
give cows a little extra feed. Corn is better 
than farmers anticipated. Farmers still have 
to cart water in cans to moisten feed for cows. 


Catlin, Chemung Cog, Oct 20—Buckwheat is 
about two-thirds of a crop.——Potatoes turning 
out poorly and of inferior quality. There 
are few apples to gather and they are small. 
——There has been more rye sown than last 
year, but not as much wheat. Fall feed has 
been good and cattle are improving. Beef 
cattle are searce and sheep plenty. Some have 
sold fat lambs for $2 per head. 


Chateaugay, Franklin Co &, Oct 22—Potato 
digging is over and it is safe tosay that never 
in the history of the town has so large a crop 
been harvested. In fact, Chateaugay is proba- 
bly the banner potato-growing town of the 
state this year. Almost every farmer had 
from 5 to 15 acres and yields of from 250 to 352 
bu per acre are common. The average for the 
town will not be less than 250 bu per acre. 
Farmers are storing as many as possible, al- 
though as high as 10 ¢ arloads have been loaded 
and shipped in one day. 











Dix, Schuyler Co 0, Oct 19—The first snow- 
fallof the season occurred last Sunday. 
Winter grain is looking well. Fall feed 
more plentiful than usual.—The price of hay 
is advancing a very little.——Good lambs are 
selling for $1 per head. Butter and eggs are 
advancing in price. 








Elmira, Chemung Co QO, Oct 20—Potatoes are 
not quite up to an average crop.—Corn husk- 
ing is well advanced. Buckwheat is not up 
to the standard.——There is little fruit in this 
section. F. R. Terwilliger has just returned 
from attending fairs with his poultry. He has 
38 varieties of fowls and has won a large num- 
ber of prizes. The children and grandchil- 
dren of Mr and Mrs J. R. Beam gave them a 
surprise party Oct 14, it being the 50th anni- 
versary of their marriage. Four generations 
were represented. 

Ellenburg, Clinton Co cf, Oct 22—Potatoes 
are being shipped in great quantities. In the 
last two weeks 25,000 bu have been sent out. 
More rain is “being received than is needed 














AMONG THE FARMERS 








at present. Abram Alpert has bought the 
Jud Cole building, and will move into it soon. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co o, Oct 19—Pota- 
toes all dug and averaging from 60 to 100 
bu per acre. Quality excellent with no rot- 
ten ones. Corn husking progressing rapidly. 
Some report a tine crop, while others complain 
of short ears.——The apple crop is quite good. 
Specimens are large and smooth and bring a 
fair price 

Guilderiand, Albany Co G, Oct 20—Rye and 
wheat look well.—-Ferguson Bros have start- 
ed their evaporator. They handle 200 bu of ap- 
ples per day. The Empire cider mill is run- 
ning full time.—Apples are plentiful and 
bringing fair prices. Most of the farmers have 
sold, some disposing of them by the orchard. 
P. J. Howenshuejreceived $2085 for his orchard, 
James A. Houck 38500. R. Vanhesen 300, Ira 
Hurst 850, C. J. Hurst 500, E. W ec: I>. T. 
Hurst 700.—Farm help is scarce.—Carpen- 
ters and masons have all they can do. John P. 
Bloomingdale has built two houses on his 
ylace and repaired one of his barns. Some 
1ave finished husking. No hay,is being shipped 
from here this year. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co Q, Oct 22—Farm- 
ers are plowing, repairing, building and paint- 
ing.—Kelly Bros are finishing their wagon 
house. The new Methodist church is nearly 
completed. Rains have started feed and cows 
are improving. 

Kirkland, Oneida Co 0, Oct 20—The Clin- 
ton canning factory has closed for the season. 
Their pack exceeded that of any previous sea- 
son. The yield of potatoes is good but many 
tields are rotting. Apples are a light crop 
and command a good price.——L. A. Foote 
has bought the Healey cider mill and made 
extensive repairs. 

Lairdsville, Oneida Co 0, Oct 19—This local- 
ity is one of the few in the state which has not 
suffered from drouth. Corn suffered from wet 
in the spring but turned out a fine crop. Can- 
ning factories were unable to handle all that 














had been contracted.——Potatoes promised an 
unusually fine crop, but wet weather caused 
thei to rot badly.— Apples are plentiful and 


excellent in = quality. Farmers have had 
some difticulty in obtaining help to harvest 
their crops. 


Middleville, Herkimer Co 6, Oct 19—Last 
week was rainy and disagreeable. Only one 
light frost thus far. Apples all picked and 
corn husked. Farmers are doing fall plowing. 
—Newton Smith has received from Illinois a 
trio of tine Poland China pigs. Farmers 
here are beginning to think that there is more 
money in pork than in butter and cheese. 
Poultry and eggs are bringing good prices, 
while butter and cheese continue low. 


Minaville, Montgomery Co oG, Oct §20—Ira 
Sweet bought the Bradshaw farm at auction. 
It contains 232 acres and brought 386200.—H. 
Watlrath has gathered 600 bu ‘of ear corn from 
four acres.- Buckwheat is all threshed and 
has proved a profitable crop. The fall is un- 
usually late this year. But one damaging frost 
has been received thus far. Apples have 
about all been disposed of. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co Q, Oct 20—The 
recent damp, cold and snowy weather has 
caused many to begin stabling cows at night. 
Pastures furnish little food and some have tak- 
en stock off them entirely. Cows and good 
yearling heifers have brought excellent prices 
this fall. Butter speculators seem to be doing 
little. Farmers are doing {fall plowing, get- 
ting out wood and making preparations for 
winter. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co G, Oct 22—Farmers 
are doing considerable fall plowing. Buck- 
wheat was generally good in this locality.—— 
Many are taking advantage of the fine weather 
for husking corn.— Walnuts are not plentiful 
and are very small.—Chestnuts are scarce 
with none at all in some places. Apples are 
a poor crop both in quantity and quality. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co GO, Oct 20—Corn is 
being husked and turns out to be a fair crop. 
Apples about all picked and averaging less 
than a half crop. Only two frosts have been 
received thus far.—Some are marketing rye 
and straw. 


Selkirk, Albany Co o, Oct 20—Garden truck 
still uninjured by frost. Considerable land 
intended for rye will not be sown.—Mr Cald- 
well is shipping potatoes to New York. Not- 
withstanding the unfavorable season he will 
sell about 2000 bbls, principally of the Maine 
Rose variety. More buckwheat was grown 















































this season than for a number of years.—The 
yield was excellent. Apple orchards have 
given varied returns, some$yielding fairly well, 
While others in the same locality are barren or 
nearly so. Farmers are puzzled to know the 
cause, as the trees received thesame treatment, 
none having been sprayed. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk C o 2, Oct 20—Farmers are 
gathering corn. It is a good crop.—Apples 
are light. The dry weather caused many of 
them to drop and those remaining did not ma- 


ture.——Onions are very small and hardly 
marketable.——Winter grain looks well and 





grass seed has make a good start.——John Me- 
Murray will build anew house as soon as his 
farm crops are out of the way. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Importation of Fine Stock—II. M. Twombly 
of Madison has recently brought over quite a 
large amount of live stock from England, 
where he and his farm manager have been for 
some time selecting animals. Among the 17 
head of Southdown sheep are a number of 
prize winners at the Cambridge royal show 
and others closely related to Columbian win- 
ners. The 17 head of Guernsey cattle included 
a vearling bull and four calves, the remainder 
being heifers and young cows. The importa- 
tion also contained 11 head of Hackneys. 
These are mostly brood mares and _ colts. 
Among them are several extremely well-bred 
individuals and they are said to have cost 
more than any animals of this breed ever be- 
fore imported. 


OHIO. 

Glenford, Perry Co O0—Potatoes are dug and 
stored. The yield was very poor and the 
quality inferior. Apples on low land are 
generally good. <A large portion of the crop 
has fallen from the trees. The amount of vine- 
gar and apple butter made thtis year is unusual- 





ly large.—In the northern part of this county 
the corn crop is good, especially on the low- 
lands. The fodder is excellent.——The north- 


ern Perry Co fair was held at Somerset last 
week. It was by far the most successful fair 
held by the society. 

Tallmadge, Summit Co of, Oct 20—There was 
a killing frost on the night of the 14th, but be- 
fore and since the weather has been mild.—— 
Considerable rye has been sown this month 
and quite an acreage is yet to be put in after 
late potatoes. Last year rye sowed as late as 
Nov 6 made a good crop, in one instance yield- 
ing 351 bu per acre. Wise farmers take no 
more risks upon belated wheat sowing, but put 
out rye instead, which brings almost as much 
per bushel and will yield as much per acre. 
Many farmers dislike to raise rye because it 
mixes in the barn. This is easily got along 





BUSIN ESS NOTICES 


A Salary with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, read 
advertisement on another page headed “A Chance 
to Make Money.” 





Green Bone, to feed to hens for egg producing, 
is now considered by all poultrymen as indispen- 
sable. To prepare and cut the bone, Webster & 
Hatinum, No. 108 Albany St., Cazenovia, New 
York, make a very cheap, durable, easily running 
machine, and our readers should send for a free 
circular, giving full particulars. 

A Good Knife is something that is needed in 
the pocket of every farmer. Maher & Grosh of 
Toledo, Ohio, who are well known to the readers 
of this paper, have a catalogue brim full of good 
knives and other cutlery whieh they will send 
free to any one for the asking. Their knives are 
sure to give satisfaction and the concern itself is 
perfectly reliable. 





Every farmer who has feed to cut, feed to grind, 
wood to saw, corn toshell, grain to clean, or any- 
thing in fact where a one or two] horse power is 
needed, should look into the merits of Adams 
barn floor horse power, manufactured by Smith & 
Pomeroy and advertised in this issue. 

The Victory Feed Mill, made by Thos. Roberts, 
Springfield, O., will grind corn and cob and all 
kinds of small grain. They are made in four 
sizes for from 2 to 12 horse power. They are 
recognized by the leading millers, stock raisers 
and farmers to be one of the best general purpose 
mills on the market to-day. Write to the manu- 
facturer, Thos. Roberts, ‘Springfield, O., for de- 
scriptive catalogue and price list. 




















with by threshing the rye in the field.— Ap- 
ples and potatoes are being marketed freely in 
\kron, many being sold to consumers direct. 
Late potatoes are disappointing the growers 
and a bushel per rod will be the outside yield 
in all but a few fields. Corn husking is in 
progress but the grain is light and chaffy. 
A good quality of cider is being marketed at $2 
32-gal bbl. 














PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The Grange’s Wide Influence. 
SARAH E. WILCOX, OHIO. 





Madison grange has been in existence a lit- 
tle more than 20 years. Familiar with its 
workings, having been a member since the 
first year of its organization, I can attest what 
it has wrought for farmers and their families, 
who have become identified with it. It has 
brought increased facilities for knowledge of 
scientific and practical agriculture, and en- 
larged and multiplied opportunities for social 
and intellectual advancement. The program 
for regular meetings, which are held semi- 
monthly, includes mottoes, question box, se- 
lect readings, original essays, music, discus- 
sion of the vital questions of the day, as well 
as of all branches-of industry pertaining to the 
farm and home. 

Its educational influence in some directions 
is worthy of special mention. Men and wo- 
men who, before they were identified with 
the grange, were frightened into silence at the 
sound of their voices in public, can now pre- 
side with dignity and self-possession, not only 
over grange meetings but are welcomed upon 
farmers’ institutes and other public platforms. 

Our grange ever inculates temperance and 
charity. Education and reform find in it 
earnest advocates and etiticient helpers. When- 
ever possible we have brought our power to 
bear in favor of legislative reform. By means 
of grange organizations throughout the land, 
a voice from the farm has reached the halls of 
legislation. Legislators heed as never before; 
agriculturists have become an acknowledged 
power. Ifthe majority of farmers in the land 
realize the importance of organization now, 
would unite and give the grange the comlhined 
influence and support, who can estimate re- 
sults ? 

Our grange emphasizes the fact that the 
farmer possesses mind as well as land, brains 
as well as brawn, and teaches how to cultivate 
the one as well as the other. We now have 
nearly 75 members, and are a wide-awake, 
working organization. Last December, inaug- 
urated by and carried forward through the 
grange, an independent farmers’ institute was 
held in connection with a fair, the exhibits of 
which included farm products, domestic man- 
ufactures and fancy work. A committee from 
the grange canvassed the town and secured 
necessary funds, prepared the program, ete. 
The latter included some of the best talent of- 
fered by the Ohio state board of agriculture. 
Two large halls were occupied, one for the in- 
stitute proper, the other for the exhibits. The 
attendance and interest increased in both 
throughout the two days’ session. Preliminary 
steps have already been taken for an institute 
this year. 





NEW YORK. 


South Richland grange,No 256,met with Brother 
Fred Lighthall Oct 17. Thirty-three members 
were present. Several fine selections were read 
and one recitation given. The subject of tuber- 
culosis was diseussed., This grange has a quar- 
terly report read by the secretary, giving the 
name of each patron and the date to which dues 
are paid. By this means the dues are kept paid. 

The last regular meeting of West Canada Creek 
grange, No 566, was held Saturday evening, Oct 13, 
and was conducted by the ladies of the order. 
Through the untiring efforts of the lecturer, a fine 
program was arranged and carried out in a most 
ereditable manner. Each one taking part was 
highly complimented, and it would indeed bea 
hard matter to decide which did the best. The 
brothers furnished refreshments in the form of 
apples, pears, bananas, grapes, peanuts, popeorn, 
ete. Dancing was then indulged in for a couple 
of hours. 

Madison grange, No 716, heldits last regular 
meeting Tuesday, Oct 16. The married brothers 
had exclusive charge of the meeting,filling all the 
offices and conferring the third and fourth de- 
grees. Two applications were received. A spe- 
cial meeting is called to occur two weeks later for 
conferring the first and second degrees that the 
married sisters may confer the third and fourth 
at the next regular meeting, Nov6. The grange is 
in a flourishing condition and the meetings are 
renewed this fall with energy and activity. 

Domestic grange, No 98, is holding its meetings 
regularly each Saturday. This organization cap- 
tured the second premium in the special fruit 
and vegetable exhibit at the Oswego Co fair. 
Second prizes were also taken in the art and do- 
mestic manufactures departments. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Germany’s Foreign Trade in Hops. 


The official figures from Germany of imports 
and exports forthe hop trade year ended Aug 31, 
04, fully bear out the statement of this journal 
in a recent number and more than confirm 
our statements of a year ago concerning the Ger- 
man shortage. The total imports of hops into 
Germany amount to a little over 84,500 cewts, 
whereas the year before importations were only 
34,000 ewts, showing that Germany in order to sup- 
ply her needs was obliged to get from other 
countries something over 50,000 ewts more than 
usual. The exports also point to the short crop 
the past year being not quite 74,000 cwts, where 
last year (which was only slightly above ’92) the 
exports were nearly 194,000 cwts. Thus the net 
exports of Germanfhops of the ’°92 crop in the trade 
year ended Aug 31, '93, were 160,000 ewts, while for 
the trade year just closed her net imports were 
10,500 ewts. Here is a shortage of 170,500 ewts (of 
1100 Ibs each) in the ’93 crop, or over 104,000 bales of 
180 lbs each in the German crop of ’93. The slort- 
age was much greater, because under-consump- 
tion and substitutes enabled the country to get 
along with much fewer hops than would have 
been consumed in a year of abundance. The 
official figures of Germany’s exports and imports 
of hops for thefpast two trade years, by countries, 
are as follows, in ewts of 110 lbs each: 





Exported to 1893-94 

Austria, 7,146 

England, 9,348 

Russia, 1,400 

France, 14,720 

Switzerland, F 5.004 

Belgium, 7,878 

Sweden, 5,276 3,02 

United States, 3,702 18,790 

Other countries, 19,416 33,502 
Total, 73,890 193,936 
Importations from 1893-94 1892-93 

Austria, 49,930 27,262 

Belgiuin, 8,410 810 

France, 1,330 

England, 1,494 

Russia, 10,946 3,146 

Other countries, 12,432 2,784 
Total, 84,542 34,002 





The Hop-Picking Machine Is Coming. 


Last season a request was sent me for an _ illus- 
tration and description of my device tor picking 
hops to lay before the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. Linformed the publishers that 
I had no illustration, that the device was not de- 
veloped into asuccess, but that I hoped to be able 
to develop a completely successful machine and 
to furnish an illustration with description this 
season. I ecan, however, only report that although 
a much nearer approach to successful picking by 
machine was obtained this season, yet the success 
was not enough to justify hop growers in buying 
machines. One part of the machine only ap- 
peared to be deficient. The season for picking 
hops being too short to make the necessary 
change, a crude form of the improvement was put 
on one feeding section, and the result appears to 
encourage the expectation that the machine will 
be a complete, practical and useful success in the 
field next season. 

I have every reason from past experience to as- 
sure hopgrowers that the time is near at hand 
when hops will be picked by machine, doing the 
work cleaner than American hand-picking at not 
over one-fourth the cost. It is expected that 
each section of the machine which receives the 
hops from one person who feeds in the vines 
will pick as many in an hour as a_hand-picker 
would do in a day; that is, if the feeder can feed 
the hop-bearing vines fast enough. I hope to fur- 
nish an illustration with description next season, 
(Cc. C. Green, Oneida Co. N Y¥ 


——— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Oct 22. Special Cable to the American 
Agriculturist.—There has been a good deal more 
activity in the hop market this week than for 
sometime past. The call is mostly for English 
hops, choice grades being especially firm and in 
demand. The domestic demand is assuming 
large proportions. 

LONDON, Oct 10. By Mail—Business in the new 
crop has been quite brisk during the week, many 
large orders from brewers having been filledand 
there is adecidedly firmer tone, especially in re- 
spect tothe best qualities. A considerable par- 
cel of East Kent Goldings brought 18e p lb and to- 
day a similar offer for a growth of Bramblings of 
a Very fine color was made and refused. Other 
sales of Bramblings have been effected at about 
16e. A few. pockets of very_ choice Goldings re- 
quired for completing an order realized as much 
as 181,¢,but it is not fair to quote that as a general 
selling price. It is probable that after the rush is 
over the market will greatly improve and harden 
so that holders, who have been able to hold their 
hops, may realize something approaching what 
they consider fair remunerative values. It is 
quite certain now that the late picked hops will 
giveja large proportion of off-color samples, while 
many will show evidence of disease. The weath- 
er of late has not been favorable and as a result, 
hops have deteriorated. Generally speaking, the 
harvest has been brought to a‘ close, but in many 
places it will go on for another week. The prices 
made here for small lots of American hops range 
at 10ec for New York state and lic for Californian 
hops. 

THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
NEW YORK, Oct 23—Our report this week is more 





CROP AND MARKET 
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favorable than we have been able to give for 
sometime past. More interest has been mani- 
fested here and in the interior by dealers and the 
price has so far improved that lle has been paid 
tor choice hops both of New York state and Pa- 
cific coast crops. Although at times during the 
week the market seemed to fall off somewhatand 
become rather quiet, enough business has been 
done to susiain what improvement was made and 
nothing has been lost in the tone of the market. 
Foreign advices also show a little better condi- 
tion of affairs and American hops are quoted in 
London as high as 10a 11e. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Oct 17 Oct 19 Oct 22 





State N Y crop ‘M4 choice, 10@ ‘044 l@lil well 
“ us =“ * ined to prime, 8@9 say Ray 
“ “ “ com, 5@7 5@7T naz 
“ “6 * '93 choice, 6a7 6a7 6a7z 
“ “ * * com toprime, 3@5 3@5 305 
+ * old olds, 203 2@3 203 

Pacific 94 choice, wall ldall weil 
6 * med to prime, xa9 s@y say 
a "93 choice, (a7 6@7 baTz 
“ * com to prime, 31,@51g 31,05'!; B1,@54g 

Bavarian, new (to arrive), 2226 22026 22026 

Bohemian “ “ 2302 23@28  23@28 

Altmarks, ’94 crop, 19@21 19@2 19@21 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
foom Oct 13 to Oct 20: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskiil John H. Tator NYcity,NY 149 
“ T. E. Dornett “ 70 

“ Seward Shafer “ 20 

te Judson Diefendorf Albany, N Y 5 
Total, 244 
Previously reported, 953 
Total shipments from Sept 1, 1197 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Oct 15—The market here has 
been active during the past week, 700 bales hav- 
ing been purchased at from 6 to &8e per lb with 
two lots at private terms. Brady & Hinman have 
rented Domestic hall on the tair grounds to be 
used as a hop storage warehouse by them. 

LAIRDSVILLE (Oneida), Oct 10—Hops were a 
heavy crop but only about one-half of them could 
be harvested before they spoiled. On a road near 
here one mile in length it is estimated that 15,000 
to 20,000 lbs have spoiled on the poles. 

- a = 

Every farmer, and it doesn’t make the least dif- 
ference whether he is a specialist in grain or 
hops, looks to his home paper for prices of what- 
ever inarketable product he has. He doesn’t give 
a straw for advice. He pays for the latest market 
quotations and he wants them straight. He 
wants to know how many bushels of corn and po- 
tatoes and how many pounds of hops have been 
produced in the world during the year. He isn’t 
aman who wants to be told when to sell or holda 
piece of property and naturally feels a little in- 
dignant when the editor takes sides with the 
buyer and forgets that the farmers’ money is 
keeping the paper in existence. A paper pub- 
lished in Otsego Co, N Y, where hops are the 
chief staple, used these disgusting words in a re- 
cent issue: Many growers from necessity or dis- 
gust are letting their crops go, and dealers have 
no difficulty in buying what they need. Such 
words are injurious to any good market. There 
are good market papers published and the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST is one of the best. It doesn’t 
advise but gives plain facts and figures, and for 
this commendable feature siiould receive the pat- 
ronage of every farmer in the country.—[Hop 
Grower, Otsego Co, N Y 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anmumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, aud advertisements 
must have address on, @s we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reg ate of fifty cents 
per jine each insertion, to go on anc page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” adverti 1ents will be set in 
pearl typé, no large display type be , used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa large «ve. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN .GRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this. epartment will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














og Improved Chester Swine, Collie Pups, Turkeys, Geese, 

Ducks, and 15 varieties Fowls. Circulars free. Will exchange 
for cash, Farming Tools, Hou:e Paints, Office Desk, Piano, Organ, 
or offers. C. C. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 











re. Belgian Hares and Rabbits bought at 
highest market prices the year through. M. L. DELHAY, 
Leoma, N. J. 





\ 7 ANTED—The names of farmers or stockmen who have horses 
that are blemished. Address W. B. EDDY & CO., White- 
hall, New York. 


NHOICE Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels of Joe Farmer 
C Strain. Must sell in the next few weeks. CLARK WAY 


Shreve, Ohio. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


{From Page 259.} 

th,ch 74,@7%e, sun-dried 6a644c, chopped 14@1%e, 
peeled peac hes 8@lve, cherries 13a@l4e, black be “r- 
ries bablye evap td ———- 18a18y4c, Cal apri- 
cots 9a10'4e, Cal London layer raisins 160 p 
bx, loose Muses nee 1140¢@150, currants 2%, 44%4¢,cit- 
ron 7% 410146, fey peanuts 4e, shelled 3a3\4c, pe- 
cans 3',a4'4c, chestnuts 1 50@3 p bu, hickory 2 50 
@3. 

At Boston, there is hardly any demand for dried 
stuff, evap’d apples 7ave Pp tb. Che stuuts in 
heavy supply and prices low, northern 250 p bu, 
southern 1 752 25. 


EGGS—At Chicago, fresh lots rule firm and 
steady, but cooler stock in weak. Firsts, full loss 
off, cases returned 1644,@17ec pp dz, fresh 164,¢, held 
stock 6c, firsts, new cases included, 171,@18e, 
country ice stock 13a@14¢e, pickled 10@1le, seconds 
$242 25 Pp case. 

At New York, the market is slow and weak 
even for top grades and under gra y dull. 
Prices yet unchanged. Fey new-laid 22a@23c, N 
Y and Pa 20%4@21\,c, Mich fey 19%,@20¢, western 
18.@19%4, ic e-house firsts} 16%4c, limed 16! 4c, seconds 
and inferior 2 75@3 50 yp « case. 

At Boston, strictly choice are in fair demand, 
other stock dull. Nearby and Cape fey 24c, east- 
ern ch fresh 21.4@22c, fair to ch 17a19¢, Vt and N H 
ch fresh 21@22c, P E Island 184 19¢4@Mich 20¢, west- 
ern fresh 19a 1914e, fair to good 17 alse, refrigerator 
16a17¢, limed Iie. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, crabapples are 
scarce, 314350 P bbl. Concord grapes highe r 
with improved demand. Ch l6c pP &tb bskt, } 
aras quiet at 17c, Delawares slow and easy, 224 25e. 
Peaches are nearly out of market. A few are 
offered, 25@40c  bskt. Pears are in moderate 
supply ‘and dull. Ch to fine Duchess 225@2 75 p bbl, 
others 2@3. Quinces are nearly all poor and hard 
to sell. Poor to ch Se@3 }) Dbl. Cranberries are 
held high, and do not sell well. Supplies fair. Ch 
fto fine Cape Cod 850@9 p bbl, small to ordinary 
@7 50, Wis 2a2 50 p bu box. 

At New York, choice pears are in ample receipt 
and slow. Seckel 3@5, Beurre Bose 3a4, Beurre 
Clairgeau 2 50a3, Louise Bonne 24225, Beurre d’ 
Anjou 2@2 50, Sheldon 2 50@3, Boston Bartlett 250 
@3 ~ bx. Quinces scarce and higher, 2a2 50 p 
»bI. Cranberries firm. Cape Cod tcy dark 9 50@ 
10 ~ bbl, prime 8 75@9 25, light 825@850. Fey 
grapes in demand. Del 12a@18e P small bskt, Niag- 
ara 10@18¢, Catawba 104 lic, Concord 9@10c. Fla or- 
anges 175@2 50 Pp bx, lemons 1 2543, 

At Boston, eranberries in light receipt and best 
dark berries firm. Cape Cod ch dark $9@950 Pp 
bbl, light 6@8, good to ch225a@3 pbx. Grapes 
less plentiful and tirm. Del 14@15¢ P small bskt, 
Salem ll@12c, Niagara U@l4ce, Concord 11@12e, 
Catawba llal2e. Pears dull and unchanged. 
Seckel 2 50@4 p bbl, Sheldon 2 50@3, Beurre ad’ An- 
jou 2 5043, com varieties 50@7T5e }) bu. Quinces 
quiet, ch 3 50a4 ~P bbl, fairto good 250@3. Fla 
oranges 1 50@2 50 pP bx, grape fruit 3 25@4. 























GAME—At Chicago, receipts are large and 
many arrivals out of condition, causing a feeling 
of weakness. Prairie chickens $3 50a4 ) dz, qui uil 
121 50, partridges 3¢4, snipe and plover 125@ 
i 50, woodeock 3 50a4, mallard and red head 
ducks 25043 4 dz, canvas backs 446, teal 1 50a2, 
small 75¢ a1, rabbits 1 25@1 50, bear saddles 8a10e 
| careass 12@13¢c, venison saddles llal3c. 

» New York, woodcock searce, but not many 
uted. Dueks plentiful. Tone easy on most 
ieties. Partridges. — @112 pr, grouse 60@ 
» Woodeock 75e a1 25, English snipe 1a1 50 p dz, 
plover lal 50, canvas be ick ducks 1504175 p pr, 
red head 50eal, mallard 40@60c, teal 30a40c, veni- 
son saddles 15a 16e P th, whole dle er 8al0ec, rabbits 
40. 60e [) pr. 

At Boston, most arrivals are of poor quality, but 
choice stock sells fairly. Partridges Meat p pr, 
English snipe 150 p dz, mallard ducks 50ai5e Pp 
pr, teal 30440c, small 20.4 25e. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, fancy grades 
mect a moderate sale, others dull. No 1 timothy 
$10¢1050 p ton, No 2 9@9 50, mixed 7@8 50, up- 
land prairie 6@8. 

At New York, market is easy and quiet, espe- 
cially on low grades. Prime timothy 75@80e |) 100 
ths, No 1 70@75ce, No 2 60a65c, No 3 45a@55e, mixed 
clover Sie, clover 45a50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye 
straw 50a@60c, short 40¢@45c, whe 40c, oat 40a45e. 

At Boston, the market is quiet and receipts 
work out at easy prices. N Y and Can ch to fey 
hay 14@15 Pp toy, fair to good 13@13 50, eastern ch 
13, ordinary to fair 12@12 50, com Ilhell 50, ch fine 
11 50@12, clover and clover mixed 10 50@12, sw: 
9a9 50, good to prime rye straw 11 50@12, oat 
@. 


HIDES AND TALLOW—At Chicago, market 
firm under fair demand. Tallow and grease quiet. 
Light and heavy green salted 44,@4%4c P th, green 
3%c, green salted calf Te, dry salted hides 5c, dry 

calf 8%4c, deacons 30ce ea. Country tallow 4%, «5e 
® th, No: 24414, cake 5'44c, white grease 444c, yellow 
3%4c, brown 3'4c. 

At New York, prices are steady but trading is 
only moderate. Dry hides &%4a@ll%4c, dry salted 
5iga7e, wet salted 5a8e, country slaughter cow 
Be, steer Te, calf 50a@75c ea. Tallow 4%,@534c Pp tb, 
brown grease 314 a4c, yellow 4a4\4c, w hite 434¢c. 

At Boston, the market is rather dull and prices 
weak. Steer 24,@3'4c, cow 2a3c, green salted 4c, 
dry 4a6c, calf skins 50@95e ea, deacons 154a25e. 
Rough tallow 2@3'%e, rendered 444\4c. 


LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, the market is 
unsatisfactory and dull, prices weakening. Tur- 
keys 5a7c P th, chickens, old hens 6e, springs 7e, 
roosters 4%e due ks 714@8c, springs 814e, geese $4@ 
6P dz. 

At New York, demand is small and holders are 
inclined to shade asking prices if sales can be ef- 
fected thereby. Local chickens 6@7'4c, western 
and southern 7c,fowls 8@84c, old roosters 5c, 

















THE LATEST 





mixed turkeys 7@8c, local ducks 604@85c WP pr, 
western 50a75c, local geese 1 25@1 50, western and 
southern l@l 37, pigeons 204@25c. 

At Boston, live poultry meets only moderate 
sale Eastern fowls 8@9%c, roosters 5@6c, spring 
chickens 9c, young ducks 9@10e. 


MILL FEED—At Chicago, quiet, prices about 
steady. Bran $13 25 |) ton, 

At New York, fairly firm at old pricas. Mid- 
dlings 85a@90c # 100 Ibs, bran 85c, sharps 95e@1, rye 
feed 80@x5c. 

At Boston, prices show a littlereduction. Fey 
coarse winter bran 1660 p ton, good clean winter 
1615, fey Dak 16 25416 75, skd spring bran 15 9@ 
16 65, mixed feed 17418, Dak middlings 18 25, skd 
spring 17 40, Star 18 50, hominy feed 19 75@20 75. 

At Milw: lnkee, in good demand. Special mid- 
dlings 20 15} ton, fine 18 65, ch clean’ bran 16 90, 
rye feed 19 15, hominy feed 21 65, mixed feed 19 40. 


PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, fairly active 
and steady. Lard easier. Mess pork $12 25@12 50 
#% bbl, k: urd 715 ,a7 20, short rib sides 6 3546 40. 

At New York, searcely anything moving, lard 
easy and dull. New mess pork 1441475, short 
clear 15@17, lard 750, hams &8a9e p tb, shoulders 
644c, country dressed pork 6a8e, small roasting 
pigs l0@ 12e. 

At Boston, dull for all pork products except 
hams, whieh hold steady. Mess pork 14 75a15 p 
bbl, new extra prime 14 50415, clear 17@17 50, lean 
ends 17 50@18, lard 84a@8!,¢ ) Ib, hams 11a@12%e, 
boneless bacon Lle. 








VEGETABLES—At Chicago, cabbage finds only 
asmall trade, home grown 75«a85e p cra, $1 50@2 


P 100, small and common 50at0e P era. Celery 
sells well when choice. Ch to fey 20a35e p dz, 
com to fair 5ai5e. Lettuce in moderate supply 
= steady. Endive 20a25e P dz, St Louis 1 35a 

50 Pp bbl, heads150a4. String beans when choice 
aaa indemand. Tl green and wax T5cal 4 bu, 
Miss green 15a20e pP %4-bu. Spinach weak, home- 
grown 50¢ } bbl. Pie plant slow and weak, 7 Tieal 
~ 50-tb bx. Tomatoes dull and quiet, home grown 
30a40e P bu, green 30c, Mich and Ind 25@30e Pp % 
bu. Turnips slow and we: ik, White 80cal p bbi, 
rutabagas s0c a1. 

At New York, cabbages rule slow at 2@4 Pp 100. 
Cauliflower firm, LI andN J 1@2 50 }) bbl. Celery 
easy, Mich 20a50e ) dz roots, N ¥ 1l0al5e, Lland 
NJ1ip dz behs, egg plant Tie a@l 25 4) bbi, pep- 
pers 40@80c. Green peas steady at Tiecal 50 p 
bskt. Limas weak,potatoes 1 50a2 } bag, flat T5e 
@1 25, string 50a75e Pp bbl, marrow squash 50aTbe 
PY bbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, tomatoes 25a50e pP box. 

At Boston, generally plentiful but in rather poor 
demand. Native cabbage 2a5 |) 100, marrow squash 
GaTse P bbl, tomatoes T5aK9e |) bu, turnips T5e. 


WOOL—Continues quiet at former prices. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes quiet and 
firm. Hebrons $1 50¢175 P bbl, Burbanks 150@ 
175, Rose 1 50a@1 75, others 1 254150, sweets 1 75a2. 
Onions slow and weak under heavy receipts. 
White 1 75a2 ) bbl, red 1 2541 50, yellow 150@1 75, 
cabbage 3a3 50, turnips 60.@75e 4” bbl, rutabaga 60.@ 
75c. Beans quiet and firm. Good to ch medium 
2 05a2 10 }» bu, pea 2 10@2 20, red kidney 2 25@2 35, 
lima 2 30a2 40. Grain quiet at lower price: s. 
ley Boa6ze }Y bu, buekwheat 52@55¢e, corn 62a70c, 
mixed oats 35436¢e, rye 53455¢e, wheat 70a73e, bran 
16 50a@17 50} ton, cottonseed meal 19 50a 20, best 
pat flour 3754385, middlings 19420, loose hay 
10 50@11 50, baled timothy 10¢11, clover 9410, oat 
straw 8@9, rye 94950. Live stock in good supply 
and firm. Good to best steers 5',a7!4e |) Ib, mix- 
ed butchers’ stock 5a6e, mileh cows 20428 ea, veal 

calves 53,4 aes best heav y hous 51, abe, corn-fed 
mutton 51, ¢6l4c, range sheep 44 5c, spring lambs 6 
@se. Fine washed wool 20a27¢, good to eh un- 
washed 12¢@18¢, green salicd hides 4a7e, calf skins 
40a 70e ea, good to ch tallow 4a5e, grease ba’ 
Apples active. Baldwins 150¢175 $ bbl, e 
ings 135160, Northern Spy 1501 75, King 175@2. 
Concord grapes 214e |) th, Catawbas 3ade, lemons 
3a4 P bx, Fla oranges 2 5004, evaporated apples 
40106 P th, hickory nuts 1254¢150 |)» bu, walnuts 
1254150. Poultry in light supply, active and 
firm. Chickens 9 13¢ |) th lw, 134 14e d w, turkeys 
14a lie lw, Walie d w, ducks 12',413%e 1 w, b@ 
léc d w, geese llale lw, Waite d w. Strictly 
fresh egus 254 26¢ PP dz, cold storage 194 20¢e. 

At Utica, truck is good with demand fair for all 
kinds of country produce. Strictly fresh eges 184 
2e Pp dz Poultry. fow is Sa 9e th lw, Ileize ad 
w, chickens 9a l0e lw, 134 14e ds w, turkeys ll@i2e 1 
w, I4e ds sw, spring ducks i0e Lw, belle d w, 
pigeons 2a30e |) pr. Heavy hogs Ta7 ye tb, 
light and medium 7 se, tried tallow 4e, rough 2e. 
Cow hides 3c, No lL steer 70 th and up 3e, bulls and 
stays 21,c, No 1 veal skin 60¢ ea, No 2 40a50e, No 1 
dairy 25435¢, No 215@20¢, lamb skin 25@40e ea. 
Ch hand-pieked apples 60@75¢ |) bu, common 45@ 
50e, onions 50a60c, potatoes 45450e, meditum bush 
beans $2, marrows 22543, onions 50a60c, white 
clover honey I3ei4e }) th. Spring pat flour 435 p 
bbl, winter wheat pat 4, graham4, rye 325. Oats 
40a.43e, yellow corn 62@63¢, corn meal 26427 P ton, 
shorts 18, middlings 21. Light dressed steers 6a7e 
P tb, mutton 6@614¢, sausage 9a10c, porkfloins 10c, 
spring lamb 7a7%e d w, hams 1214¢ 

At Syracuse, poultry in fair ouppty and easier 
Chickens 8a 10e |) th 1 w, springs 9@10e 1 w, 13@15e 
d w, turkeys 10@12e 1 w, 1alé6e d w, due ks %al2e 
lw, 13a15e dw. Strictly fresh eggs 21a23e, cold 
storage 18@2ie. Grain is brisk and in good de- 
mand at low prices. Standard barley 50@58e p 
bu, buckwheat 50@75c, corn 60@67c, mixed oats 42 
@45e, rye 50c, wheat 53@55e. Bran $17¢18 P ton, 
best pat flour 425, middlings 18 P ton, loose hay 7 
@12, baled timothy 12@13, mixed prairie 10@12, 
oat ’ straw 6a7, rye 9@10. Good to best steers, 
sides dressed 644@8c, mixed butchers’ stock 5@7c, 




































MARNWETS---TOBACCO 





milch cows 35@55 ea, veal calves 6@7c d w, best 
heavy hogs 6a7e d w, corn-fed muttons 5@7e d w, 
stock sheep 1 50@3 ea, yearlings 8@10e d w, wool, 

washed l0@lvec } th, green salted hide 2s 2ade, calf 
skins 30@75e, good to ch tallow 2a@4c, gre use 2e. 
Potatoes, white 40a 50¢ p bu, swe e ts2 » bbl. On- 
ions 30a40c P bu, cabbages 2 50@3 P 100, turnips 20 
@B%e, rutabagas 20a40¢. Beans, good to ch navy 
175, mediums 1 80.42, good to ch pea 1 50@1 75, mar- 
rowfat 2@2 40, lima 75c. Apples, Buldwins 40«50e 
p bu, Greenings 50c, Northern Spy, Seek-no-fur- 
thers and Pippins 60@75c, Spitzenbergs 75a90e, 
Concord grapes 10a15¢ |) 5-tb bskt, Catawbas 156@ 
18e. Cauliflower 50@75¢ YP dz, onions 50a75e p bu, 
Fon ope 5HWaiT5e, beets 30c, carrots 25450e, Hnub- 

ard squash le Pp th, honey 1244¢, beeswax 20a22e. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, potatoes sell 
at $2@2 25 } bbl, southern sweets 1 65@1 75, Jersey 
do 2 50a@2 75, seconds 1654175. Tomatoes Tia@&5e p 
bu, celery 25a50¢ |) dz, cress 25a 30e Pp dz, new 
cabbage 1@1 25 p bbl, onions 1500160} bbl, tur. 
nips 6a 75e 4) bu. No 2 ye llow corn 55a 56e, No 2 
57a@58e, No 1 white oats 344,@35¢e, No 1 western rye 
b4adde, No 1 red wheat ita middlings, No 1 
white 17 50¢18 P ton, winter wheat bran 15415 25, 
Baled hay, ch timothy 11 50@11 75, No 2 1050a11, 
Nolclover and mixed timothy 10@1050, No 1 
prairie 94925. Oat straw 55006 p ton, wheat 
550a6. Butter, Elgin emy 264 27e, other brands 23@ 
24c, dairy 18e, country extra 15a 18e, low grades 10 
@l3e. Full cream cheese, Ohio Swiss 12@12\% Cy 
Wis 13413%%c, new limburger 9,@10c. — Siric 
fresh eggs 17@18e, western and southern 144 15¢, 
Old chickens 45455e PY pr lw, chickens l0alle p 
ib d w, geese 9al0c, dueks 45250e ea 1 w, 10a@1le dw, 
turkeys 9a10¢ lw, Ila12e dw. Sugar cured hams 
10%4c, breakfast bacon 10+,¢, mess pork $14 50, 
pure lard 8c, sausage 5',c, city tallow 5@5M%4e. 
Navy beans hp 180q@1 90 bu, imported 1 8 a1 90, 
limas 5a@5%4c. 























TO PUT ON 


needed flesh, no mat- 
ter how you’ve lost 
it, take Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It works 
wonders. By restor- 
ing the normal ac- 
tion of the deranged 
organs and functions, 
it builds the flesh up 
to a safe and healthy 
standard— promptly, 
pleasantly and nat- 
urally. The weak, 
emaciated, thin, pale 

= and puny are made 
strong, plump, round and rosy. Noth- 
ing so effective as a strength restorer 
and flesh maker is known to medical sci- 
ence; this puts on healihy flesh not the fat 
of cod liver oil and its filthy compounds. 
It rouses every organ of the body to ac- 
tivity, purifies, enriches and vitalizes 
the blood so that the body feels refreshed 
and strengthened. If you are too thin, too 
weak, too nervous, it may be that the food 
assimilation is at fault. A certain amount 
of bile is necessary for the reception of the 
fat foods in the blood. ‘Too often the liver 
holds back this element which would help 
digestion. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery stimulates, tones up and invig- 
orates the liver, nourishes the blood, and 
the muscles, stomach and nerves get the 
rich blood they require. 





Spent Hundreds of Dollars with no Benefit. 

M. J. COLEMAN of 37 Sargent St., R x bury, 
Mass., writes: ‘After 
suffering from dyspepsia 
and coustipation with un- 
told agony for at least 18 
mouths, I am more than 
pleased to say that after 
using Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery and 
‘Pleasant Pellets’ for one 
month, I was entirely 
cured, and from that day 
to this I do not know, 
thank God, what even a 
slight headache is. I paid 
a doctor on Tremont St., 
Boston, in one day (for Ate 
his advice only,) the sum 
of $10.00 with $3.50 for 
medicine, and PR ae no M. J. COLEMAN, Esq. 
benefit. I got more relief 7 one hour from your 
medicines, as far as my stomach was concerned, 
than from all the other medicine I used. 

Ifany person who reads this is suffering from 
dyspepsia or constipation and will use your 
medicine as I have done, he will never regret it."’ 











¢ HOCS 
‘BOOMING AGAIN! 


Send for description of the famous 


0.1.C.HOCS 


first PB Ads locality gets 
a pair on time and agency. ‘wo 
wanes 2806 Ibs. Sold 1200 
since January Ist, 1894. 


THE L. B. sives 1 CO.. 
VELAND, 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

FULTON (Oswego)—The ’93 crop is being bought 
up at from 2 to 8c. It is a poorcrop in this sec- 
tion, being wind damaged and grasshopper eaten. 
About one-half the ’93 crop has been sold. The ’94 
leaf is curing down finely,and isa whole crop, 
but of very small acreage, not over 10% of the ’93. 
F. H. King has sampled 181 ¢s ’92and finds it in 
prime condition. 

3ALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—The market for 
1894 domestic Havana is active and firm. There 
is a scramble for old stock. Prices are greatly 
improved. Sales for 1892 for the past week aggre- 
gate 500 cs as follows: Charles Northup of Wolcott 
156 es, Munro Hill of Elbridge 19 es, Frank Fow- 
ler of Baldwinsville 35 es, Joab Green of Liver- 
pool 18 es, other lots from first hands 272 ¢s._ A re- 
port is in circulation that John Philip Hier of 
Syracuse has sold to New York parties 1000 es of 
1x91 tobacco. This report is doubtless well found. 
ed. A buyer said: “Prices being paid for 1892 
leaf are higher at this time than during any time 
since the crop was put onto the market.” The 1894 
is a splendid cropin this state. No sales of it yet. 

At New York City. 

The cigar industry tiroughout the country has 
shown a marked improvement the last month. 
Retail cigar sales have pushed manufacturers 
who in turn have continued the steady purchases 
from packers reported from week to week. The 
most important sale of the week wasa i000 case 
lot of °91 Onondaga, bought by a Water street firm 
from a Baldwinsville packer. Demands were 
made most heavily on New England, Wisconsin 
and Zimmer’s Spanish. The’92 Wisconsin contin- 
ues in steady request and ’93 Wisconsin is now be- 
ing used for binder purposes, a recent sale being 
at 10Y4c. 

New York and New England Havana leaf has 
also been in strong favor,'as the partial report be- 
low of some late sales shows. Among them were: 
150jes °92 NE Hav at 17@50c, 350 es ’93 N E Hav at 
5a13e, 200 es’93 N Y Hav at 6@8c, 100 es °92 N Y Hav 
at 1la@i4e, 1000 es °91 Onondaga at pt, 125 es ’93 Ct 
broadleaf seconds at 16e, 160 cs °93 Ct Hav seed at 
p t, 200 es Ct Hav seed at 21¢, 80 es ’92 Ct Hav seed 
wrappers at 52c, 200 es ’93 Ct Hav seed at 10a12c. 
Sales of other leaf were 600 es ’92 Wis Hav at 11@ 
151,¢, 200 es °93 Wis Hav at 6%4@9c, 100 es’92 Wis 
Hav seed at 11e, 150 es Wis Hav seed at 10c, 300cs 
92 Wis Hav seed at 1014¢@13e, 50 es °92 Wis Hav 
selections at 15e, 50 es ’°93 Wis at 10c, 500 ¢s’93 Zim- 
mers at 111,@12¢, 150 es Pa Hav at 9@914c, 200 cs 
°93 Pa broadleaf at 104%4c,125 es ’93 Zimmer Span- 
ish at 1014e, 300 es °93 Zimmer Spanish at 944@114ec, 
80 cs °92 Zimmer Spanish at 15%4e. 

A sluggish demand characterized the market 
for Sumatra. Of many lots, dealers skimmed the 
best leaf for a fancy price. They are now offering 
what is left to manufacturers at prices way be- 
yond their real value. Sales are mostly in small 
ots. Some life is manifest in the Havana mar- 
ket. Western packing houses received a 500 bale 
lot. The supply of available stock is small and 
commands good prices. During the week 50,712 
lbs Sumatra and 182,812 |bs Havana leaf were with- 
drawn from the custom house for consumption. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SUNDERLAND—A few sales have been made of 
the ’93 crop within the past two weeks, but the to- 
bacco was badly damaged by wind and the prices 
low. The’ crop is coming from the poles in ex- 
cellent condition and promises to be a first-class 
article. Several have started taking down their 
crop, it being cured and light colors predominat- 
ing. 

WESTFIEFLD—While cigar mannfacturers are 
busy and their trade good, leaf dealers have not 












felt the effect of the big boomthat was to come 
with the settlement of the tariff issue. Some deal- 
ers are trying to buy a little °92 leaf, but buying 
and selling are dull and profitless work. But lit- 
tle really good ’g2 leaf.is held by growers and that 
aimost wholly in small lots. Considerable ’92 leaf 
sampled a year ago and found to be sound is now 
damaged, some quite badly. This shows it to 
have changed the past summer. Some is gray, 
others musty. Growers holding such now realize 
their loss and are trying to dispose of °92 and ’93 
leaf. None are anxious to sell 94. Some predict 
it will come out of the sweata perfect crop; others 
that it will bea second °93. Fred Busclimann is off 
on a visit among the leaf counties of Ohio. 
CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLE HADDAM—No sales have taken place for 
over two months. But little leaf is raised in town. 

SHERMAN—Tobacco is all cured down and very 
nice. The colors are very light and even. Grow- 
ers have not seen or heard of white veins. It is 
the best crop raised in years. There is occasion- 
ally a buyer around looking at crops and getting 
prices, but farmers are not ready to sell at the fig- 
ures offered. There is considerable of both ’92 and 
*93 crops in farmers’ hands. The largest growers 
will pack the present crop before they will sell at 
the slaughtering prices. Dealers are trying to 
buy for less than they did before the MeKinley 
bill became a law with a duty of only 75¢ per 1b, 
being urged on by the bluff and bluster of the N Y 
Importers’ Journal. 

NEW MILFORD—Tobaceco growing is one of the 
main crops of the farmers of this town. The old 
crop is being gradually disposed of and ’94 leaf 
suring down to a much better quality than was 
expected. 





PENNSYLVANIA leaf in Lancaster county con- 
tinues to move in small lots with the exception of 
the unexpected buyings of Cyrus Adams, who 
some 15 years ago used to buy heavily of Pennsyl- 
vania leaf for a San Francisco firm. Last week 
he bought up 700 or 800 cs. The week’s movement 
of leaf thus foots up a good quantity. A few 
New York packers looked at a number of exten- 
sive packings but no sales were reported as made. 
In afew weeks, some bargains may be closed 
which will show the result of the visits. About 
ail recent sales have been consigned directly to 
the warehouses of cigar manufacturers. The ‘93 
crop continues to move at the same low prices of 
six months ago. The ’94 crop in Lancaster county 
is curing nicely and growers anticipate a better 

rice than for any crop in recent years. At 

eading, a decided boom is reported in cigar cir- 
cles and manufacturers are being hard pressed. 
Where reduced wages were necessary a few 
months ago, old rates have been restored. 





The Outlook in Ohio. 

The condition of the crop is better than for 
many years. It did not suffer from worms, grass- 
hoppers or storms, it is now harvested free from 
frost and very favorable weather for curing pre- 
vails. On account of successive dry seasons of 
late years, Ohio tobacco has been short and thick, 
fit only for filler purposes, but the late rains this 
season came very opportune for the development 
of a large and fine growth of seedleaf, which now 
gives promise of a first-class binder leaf. Sever- 
al crops of 184% Spanish on the outskirts of the 
district are reported as contracted at 8¢ per 1b 
and under; no transactions in the new crop are 
reported at Miamisburg, though buyers occasion- 
ally ride out to inspect the new crop. The bulk of 
1893 seedleaf and Little Dutch is still in growers’ 
hands as is also considerable of the 1892 crop. 
Zimmer’s Spanish is about all bought up. Avers 
age price paid for 1893 Zimmer’s Spanish &e, range 
of price 5 to lle. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 





YY can easily have thebest if 
B= you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
heating, in every conceivable slyle 
and size for any kind of fuel and 
with prices from +10 to $ 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade- 
mark and are sold with a written 
guarantee. First-class merchants 
everywhere handle them. 
wi08OY ‘The Michigan Stove Company. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 





















METAL 
WHEEL 


- for your 


WAGONS. 


Any size you want, 20 
to56in. high. Tires 1 

to 8 in.wide—hubs to 

fit any axle. Saves 
Cost many times in 

& season to have set 

of low wheels to fit 
your wagon for hauling 
grain, fodder, manure, 
hogs, &c. No resetting of 
tires. Catl’g free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO. 

Quincy, Ill. 








306, WHEAT worm $£,00 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING MILL 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Corn with Shacks 
on. We make others for 
two horses. Send for catalo, 


oi ———— 
TUE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, O. 
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A Little Girl 


Holding a Sheet eof NEPONSET over her head—A Trade Mark— 
. -- On all Rolls of Genuine... 


Every Farmer 


Water-P roof Fabrics Walls, for Houses, barns, Hen- 


GF fea 9 TT 2: 
needs WEACH ROLL OF ALL | 
GENUINE NEPONSET” ly 
Every Poultryman N E P () N S EI |p MOTH SIN, + /-afte, 


All Lumber Merchants and Country Stores Should Have It In Stock. 





SAMPLES 


And Full Information 


FREE. 








WATCH CLOSELY—OR—YOU MAY BE DECEIVED BY CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
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i than Shingles and wear for 
Write F. W. BIRD & SON, years. They are absolutely 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
EAST WALPOLE, - MASS. 
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TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 
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\#For Roofs, Sides and 


houses, Greenhouses, Hotbeds, 
Haystacks, Wagon Covers, etc. 
They cost very much less 


Water-Proof, Frost-Proof, 
Snow-Proof, and Vermin-Proof. 

Nails and Tin Caps with each 
| roll of Red Rope Roofing. 
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The Peace of Europe 





The illness of the Czar and English relations 
to France in Madagascar have been important 
topics of late, not so much from what is direct- 
ly involved as from their effect on the peace 
of Europe. The far-reaching consequences of 
a European war give these events, either of 
which might result in a change of diplomatic 
relations between certain countries, a promi- 
nence they would not otherwise have. There 
is among the French ministry a strong feeling 
against England but the aversion to interna- 
tional complication is so great that wise coun- 
sel prevails. Neither is it probable that Eng- 
land would attempt to stem French inroads in- 
to Madagascar at the risk of a European war. 
Peace is threatened by the illness of the Czar 
only as his successor is known to cherish hos- 
tility toward countries whom the present ruler 
of the Russias is inclined to conciliate. The 
Russian minister of finance denies that Russia 
has any desire for sovereignty in Bulgaria and 
says that Russian wars in Turkey have been 
inspired by the wish to open the Dardanelles 
to the commerce of all nations. With Russia 
amicably disposed and England, France and 
Germany manifesting an apparently sincere 
desire for peace, the tranquillity of Europe 
should be assured. 


Circuit of the Middle States.—The federal 
treasury has called considerable gold out of 
hiding ‘by offering Columbian half-dollars at 
their face value in gold. The United States 
government issued $10,000,000 worth of the 
Columbian half-dollars, and they were sold at 
the World’s fair at $1 apiece. About $8,000,000 
was disposed of up to the time the fair closed, 
and the remaining $2,000,000 worth was distrib- 
uted among the sub-treasuries in the United 
States. 

A big belt of oil territory has been discovered 
in Pennsylvania extending from Brooklyn in 
Susquehanna county to Auburn in Schuylkill 
county. A company known as the East Penn- 
sylvania oil company has secured the oil rights 
of most of the land in the belt. The coal com- 
panies faware that oil is found close to the 
veins of coal, in leasing new land have leased 
not only the coal and mineral rights, but the 
oil rights also. The Standard oil company which 
has been keeping a watchful eye on operations 
has purchased large tracts of land in Susque- 
hanna county. ; 

The Troy (N Y) committee on public safety, 
which is composed of men interested in honest 
elections irrespective of party, will, it is said, 
offer a liberal reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of any one who attempts to violate the 
election law. It is probable that all places of 
business will be closed on voting day, and that 
there will be an honest election for the first 
time in a decade. 

A prominent engineer, who has made a care- 
ful estimate and survey of the territory, is of 
the opinion that the water of the great lakes 
can be furnished by a gravity system to Al- 
bany and Hudson river towns, including New 
York city and western New Jersey. The sup- 
ply is practically inexhaustible, and the effect 
of taking 1,500,000,000 gallons daily from so large 
a body of water as Lake Ontario and the St Law- 
rence is so small that it cannot be calculated. 

Secretary Cartisle has decided that the im- 
ported English coachman employed by Levi P. 

lorten is not a domestic servant to the ex- 
tent that he comes within the exceptions of 
the alien contract law, and must, therefore, be 
deported. 

Carl Browne, the"Coxeyite, was arrested in 
New York city last Saturday charged with dis- 
orderly conduct. Browne had been refused a 
permit to parade through Wall street with a 
company of followers, and attempted to make 
a speech on the steps of the sub-treasury. 


News of the Central States.—The sensational 
feature of the Michigan campaign has been the 
publication*of letters written by leading dem- 
ocrats and charging that Spencer O. Fisher, 
the democratic nominee for governor, was in 
sympathy with the A PA. One of the letters bv 
amember of the state committee is in the form 
of aresignation and gives as a reason addi- 
tional to Fisher’s alleged A P Aism the mem- 
ber’s repugnance of the referee system of fed- 
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eral appointments as at present conducted in 
Michigan. 

A special committee of the Kansas City 
(Kan) council, which has been investigating 
the cause of the falling off of the saloon reve- 
nues of the police department, in its report 
shows that while $4500 was received monthly 
from the different joints, but $3200 of the 
amount was turned into the city treasury. 

The closing of two national banks on consec- 
utive days has caused great uneasiness in 
Kearney (Neb) financial circles. 

Dr Edward Everett Hale, the famous Boston 
preacher and writer, and Rev F. W. Gun- 
saulus, president of Armour institute, were 
suggested last night at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral church society in Apollo hall, Central 
Music hail building, as successors to Prof 
David Swing. 





Events in New England.—The Meigs ele- 
vated railway company of Boston will not be- 
gin mechanical operations until sufticient cap- 
ital has been secured to push the construction 
to completion. The company denies that its 
motive is to wait until the legislature meets 
in hopes of securing a modification of restric- 
tions under which the work must be done. 

Thomas Gannon was found guilty of robbery 
at Lawrence, Mass, last week, and when sen- 
tenced tu four years in state prison laughed, 
whereupon the judge extended the sentence 
one year. 


The West and 'South—An aftidavit that a jury 
which returned a verdict for the defendant 
was packed with A P A members and would 
not give a verdict in accordance with evidence 
because the plaintiffs were Catholics has creat- 
ed asensation at Denver, Col. 

Oscar Morton, a wealthy white man, who 
killed Sheriff W. Sims at Lexington, Ky, as a 
result of a feud and who was himself shot 
through the neck, was taken from jail by a 
mob and lynched. This is the eighth lynching 
in central Kentucky in the past three months. 
Morton had killed three men and had tried to 
kill the engineer of a train because the locomo- 
tive did not go fast enough. 

An ordinance of Covington, Ky, which gave 
standing to the pool rooms has resulted in sev- 
eral city officials being summoned before the 
grand jury. It is reported that nine council- 
men and four aldermen, who voted for the or- 
dinance, will be indicted. The ordinance 
yielded an annual income of $10,000, and ow- 
ing to it the salaries of several city ofticials 
have been increased. Without it a prominent 
city official says the city will become bank- 
rupt. 

A suit before the United States circuit court 
of appeals at San Francisco involves the title 
of Everett, Wash. The contention of the 

laintiff, an Indian woman named Josephine 

atch, is that she was fraudulently lured into 
selling bonds worth $125,000 for $4000. 

The recent gale on the North Pacific coast 
caused widespread disaster to shipping inter- 
ests. At least three schooners are known to 
be wrecked and there is reason to believe that 
the American ship Ivanhoe has been lost, with 
all on board; Fred Grant, ex-minister to 
Bolivia, and a son of Gen Grant, was passen- 
ger on the Ivanhoe. 

Two men who are suspected of being con- 
nected with the train robbery at Quantico, Va, 
have been arrested and while circumstantial 
evidence is against them, proof of their guilt 
is lacking. 

Secretary Carlisle has asked Attorney Gen- 
eral Olney for an opinion on the constitutional 
questions involved in reference tothe carrying 
out of the dispensary law in South Carolina, 
in cases where liquor held in United States 
bonded warehouses has been seized for viola- 
tion of state police ordinances. 





Lexow Probing Deeper,—At the Lexow inves- 
tigation last week Lawyer Goff declared that 
of 1500 vagrants who had recently been sent to 
Blackwell’s island, 800 had been discharged 
and sent back to New York city, apparently to 
be used as voters, on the sole recommendation 
of a clerk in the employ of the commissioners 
of charities and correction. The grand jury 
has found indictments for felony against Ex- 
Capt Doherty, two of his former wardmen 
and five ex-sergeants. All the indictinents 
are based on charges preferred by Mrs 
Thurow, a keeper of a disorderly house, who 
was allowed to continue her nefarious traffic 
upon payment or bribes to the indicted men. 


Latest Method of Swindling Banks.—A clever 
swindler who has been reaping a harvest in 
the large cities was arrested in Chicago last 
week. His game is anentirely new one. He 
would enter a bank and ask of the cashier if 
a wealthy citizen, usually a director of the 
bauk, was awaiting him. Receiving a negative 
response, he would remark that the director 
had promised to introduce him to the cashier 
and that he was about to open an account. The 
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conversation is interrupted by a _ telephone 
call for the cashier. The man at the other end 
of the line announces himself to be the di- 
rector for whom the well-dressed stranger says 
he is waiting; that he has beensuddenly called 
away and cannot join him at the bank. The 
cashier is told that the stranger is all right and 
entitled to the usual courtesies. A check for 
a large amount is deposited for collection and 
an account opened. Before returns can be 
made on the collection a check for a round sum 
drawn against the deposit is presented and 
usually paid without question. The man at 
the telephone is of course a confederate. 





A New College in Iowa.—Iowa isto haveanew 
college located in Oelwein. The plans for the col- 
lege are being formulated by Hamilton White, 
who has secured from the Oelwein land com- 
pany a gift of 400 acres of timber land adja- 
cent to the town. Three thousand scholarships 
are to be issued at $115 each for the entire 
course of seven years. This will create a fund 
of over $500,000, which will yield a revenue 
large enough to pay a corps of professors. The 
first two years course is to be preparatory, the 
next four classical or scientitic, and the last 
year post-graduate. Mr White says that one- 
third the scholarships have been taken already, 
and that the starting of the college is assured. 


The Belgian Elections.—The recent election 
in Belgium was held under peculiar circum- 
stances. The law makes voting compulsory. 
Those who tried to avoid voting were brought 
to the polls and in many cases their inscribing 
imaginary candidates on the ballots caused 
confusion and delay in counting. The elec- 
tors are divided in classes. The first class in- 
cludes all men over 25 years of age who have 
resided a year or more in the election district. 
Many of those voters are ignorant, and were 
exceedingly slow preparing their ballots. 
With the second class, of married men and 
widowers who pay personal taxes of five francs 
or over each, there was little difficulty. The third 
class are mostly highly educated men, and con- 
sequently all the priests, who in Belgiuin num- 
ber fully 10,000. As every priest has three 
votes, the total vote of the Belgian priesthood 
is about 30,000. This advantage is supposed to 
account for some of the clerical gains. The 
clericals, to which party belong the Ro- 
man Catholics, have probably carried both the 
senate and the old chamber. The socialists 
who previously had no seats, score every con- 
stituency won by them asaclear gain. The 
liberals appear to have sustained heavy losses. 


Mob Rule Not Tolerated in Ohio.—Maddened 
by a base crime the citizens of Washington 
Court House, O, sought to lynch the culprit 
who was confined in the county jail. *» The at- 
tempt was anticipated and in protecting the 
prisoner four of the attacking party were 
killed and a number wounded. Col Colt, com- 
manding the troops, had warned the crowd to 
disperse and a clergyman-tried to quiet it. Dol- 
by, the negro whom the mob wished to hang, 
assaulted a white woman and was sentenced to 
20 years in the penitentiary. The mob was led 
by the brother-in-law of Dolby’s victim. Dolby, 
escorted by four companies of militia, was 
successfully transferred to the penitentiary at 
Columbus. 


Indicted for Giving Rebates.—Indictments 
for giving and accepting rebates have been 
found by the United States grand jury at Chi- 
cago against the ex-president of the Atchison 
road, its general traftic manager and one of the 
heaviest shippers over the system. This phase 
of the railroad business deserves serious atten- 
tion, and scores of other roads are doubtless 
guilty of the demoralizing practices which were 
exposed by the examination of the books of the 
Atchison. Schedule rates, it is said, are on 
many roads enforced only against small ship- 
pers, Which increases the disadvantage with 
which a small shipper or manufacturer must 
naturally contend. Many railway managers 
who complain that rates are too low can do 
much to avoid this condition by enforcing uni- 
formity of rates. 


Grant to Lead Tammany Forces.—The latest 
development in the three-cornered mayoralty 
fight in New York city is the withdrawal of 
Nathan Straus, the Tammany candidate, and 
the nomination of Ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant 
in his stead. Grant’s career is somewhat 
analagous to that of the late Carter Harrison 
of Chicago. He is a candidate who will ap- 
peal strongly to Tammany voters. Straus’ 
withdrawal was due tothe fact that he believed 
that Senator Hill would have the name of 
Strong, the nominee of the committee of 70 
and also of the state democracy, placed on the 
ticket with the state officers as the regular 
nominee for mayor. The nomination of 
Grant defines the contest which his supporters 
are waging more clearly as one for the perpet- 
uation of Tammany rule and methods. 
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Books on House Plants and Gardening. 


After the goldenrod and the asters comes the 
many-tinted autumn foliage as the farewell 
carnival of the season’s summer Howers and 
out-door gardening. The same houses which 
protect humanity willalso shelter and contin- 
ue through the otherwise dreary winter, the 
flowers and plants which delight humanity 
with their color and fragrance. The beginner 
and even the experienced amateur will find 
useful instruction in the charming directions 
given by the horticultural editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Eben E. Rexford in his Home 
Floriculture ($1.50*). His long perscnal expe- 
rience makes his advice especially valuable 
on the soil for house plants in pots, the kinds 
best adapted to window culture, and their 
proper care in such situations. Covering the 
same ground, but also including rules for the 
successful propagation and cultivation of flo- 
rists’ plants for the trade, is Peter Hender- 
son’s Practical Floriculture ($1.50*), whose 
Gardening for Profit ($2*) and Gardening for 
Pleasure ($2) are so famous in the lines of mar- 
ket and family gardening. 

Those plants which during the spring and 
summer stored in bulbs and tubers a bounte- 
ous supply of food for the most rapid growth 
of blooming time, will generally be found the 
most satisfactory for house flowers in winter 
and out-door tlowers in early spring. The 
most complete and reliable directions for their 
culture in the dwelling, greenhouse and gar- 
den will be foundin Bulbs and Tuberous- 
Rooted Plants ($2*) by C. L. Allen who needs 
no introduction to our readers. Hyacinths and 
lilies, tulips and gladiolus receive particular 
attention, but all the kinds which are planted 
either in the fall or in the spring are described 
and illustrated. For those who wish more 
elaborate treatises on flowers, there are the 
superbly illustrated volumes on Choice Stove 
and Greenhouse Flowering and Ornamental 
zeaved Plants by B. 8S. Williams (S5*) and 
Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of Garden- 
ing in four volumes ($20*). 

Those who wish to grow flowers under glass, 
or to pursue the winter gardening of either 
vegetables or flowers in forcing-houses, will 
find the most reliable guide in L. R. Taft’s 
Greenhouse Construction (1.50*), which fully 
explains all the most approved structures from 
the conservatory to the cold frame. For those 
who wish to grow the plants of the damp 
nooks of the woods and hills in the house, Ferns 
and Ferneries (25c*) will be helpful. Those to 
whom the queen of flowers is the favor- 
ite, will be delighted with the perusal of 
Parsons On The Rose ($1*), Ellwanger’s The 
Rose and its cultivation ($1.25*), and Hatton’s 
Secrets of Rose Culture (25c*). A very use- 
ful book on the care of house plants will be 
found in Heinrich’s Winter. Flower Garden 
(75c*). What more pleasant surroundings can 
be found during the storms of winter, than a 
window full of brilliant and fragrant tlowers 
and vines and a table full of the books which 
tell about them ? 


Chat of Authors. 








Anna Katharine Green, whose novels rank 
highest among any detective stories that have 
ever been written, is as domestic in her tastes 
as the most devoted home woman in America. 
She delights in household duties and every 
detail of her beautifully arranged home be- 
tokens the care of a skilled housewife. Her 
friends are astonished when they learn that the 
beautiful dresses which are worn by her child- 
ren are made by the hand that writes such ex- 
quisite poetry and such masterly prose. She 
is a woman who has also many social obliga- 
tions to perform, which she does most grace- 
fully, and the wonder grows how it is possible 
for one brain and one pair of hands to overtake 
so many duties. 





The Untempered Wind, ($1) by Joanna E. 
Wood, is a most touching, pathetic tale—the 
old story of a woman’s mistake and a man’s 
wrong-doing, of the cruelty and inhumanity 
which characterize the world’s treatment of a 
naturally good woman; the story of that class 


*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 
price. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ing to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
rated catalogue sent on request. 
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who, ignoring the injunction “judge not,” do 
judge pitilessly, whose judgments are the un- 
roe, wind. The book ought to be widely 
read and it would seem that it would do some- 
thing toward tempering the wind of adversity 
to those who sorely need it. 





The Hoosier Poet. 





The coming of anew book by James Whit- 
comb Riley is looked forward to with the eager- 
est anticipation by peopie who never read other 
poetry, for his verses are of that rare sort that 
wake an echo in every heart. His latest book, 
which has just been issued, is a miscellaneous 
collection of which Armazindy is the feature 
as well as the title. It is a simple story laid in 
the time of the war. It is told in dialect of 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


course. There is an invalid mother, a help- 
less aunt, a young girl and the father. At his 
country’s call the latter goes to the front leav- 
ing the child as the chief support of his help- 
less charges. He fights through the war but is 
killed on the way home. The child struggles 
on, accepting all work, declining all charity. 
Jes’ a child, one minute—nex’ 
Woman grown, in all respec’s 
And intents and purposuz— 
*At’s what Armazindy wuz! 
Jes’ a child, 1 tell ye! Yit 
She made things get up and git 
Round that little farm o’ hern! 
Shouldered all the whole concern ;— 
Feed the stock, and milk the cows— 
Run the farm and run the house! 
+ * * * ® * 

And I’ve heard her laugh and say :— 
Jes’ afore pap marched away, 
He says, ‘I depend on you, 
Armazindy, come what may,— 
You must be a soldier, too!’” 

James Whitcomb Riley began his literary 
career queerly enough. His first production 

yas a poem called Leonainie, which he wrote 
upon the worn fly-leaf of a copy of Ainsworth’s 
Latin dictionary, and with the knowledge of 
the editor of an Indiana newspaper, it was 
given to the world as a just-discovered poem 
of Edgar Allen Poe. It was copied every- 
where, and was so clever an imitation of Poe’s 
style that it deceived excellent authorities. 
This was Riley’s bow to the world of letters, 
and soon after he drifted into regular literary 
work, producing volume after volume of poems 
which are so delightfully human, so charm- 
ingly quaint and naive and humorous that his 
friends and admirers are quite as numerous in 
England, where the Hoosier dialect is an un- 
known mystery, as they are in the heart of his 
own Indiana. Mr Riley’s home is in Indiana- 
polis. 





Reclaiming an Attic. 
ELEANORA HARMAN. 


What! Bring order out of the chaos of a 
farmhouse attic? Impossible! I hear the 
reader say, who has recently visited the room 
between the two sloping roofs of her own 
country homestead. But it is possible—nay, 
more, the task is comparatively easy. After 
reading the suggestions here presented I am 
sure you have nothing before you, in this di- 
rection, but the work. But then, nothing good 
ever came to you or me without labor; so, this 
objection being overruled, let us go up into the 
cobwebbed paradise and investigate with a 
view to “reclaiming” a space which, for so 
many vears, has been left to dust and silence. 
I will suggest concerning a “representative” 
attic, and the reader may apply with such 
adaptations as are made necessary by different 
circumstances and environment. 

This representative attic of mine has win- 
dows front and back of a space open the en- 
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tire length of the house. A chimney passes 
up through it, somewhere near the center and 
two rows of supporting “sticks’’—pieces of 
joist or studding—extend lengthwise at a point 








FIG 1. INTERIOR VIEW OF ORIGINAL ATTIC. 


beneath the eaves where the distance from 
floor to roof is about five feet. If this be true 
of your own attic—as is likely—very good; 
you have a partition-frame on’ either side of 
our forthcoming square rooms; for we purpose 
to rescue from this rambling attic sufficient 
central space for two nearly square rooms, the 
location of the side walls of which is repre- 
sented by the rows of “studs.” After sweep- 
ing, dusting, washing and snugly packing into 
boxes the loose smaller “stuff’’ lying all about, 
we move the latter, together with furniture, 
etc, as far under the eaves as possible, to get 
them out of the way; and that they will find 
there the best of protected store room, too, you 
will discover as we proceed. 

Now for the explanation as to how I propose 
to create the side-walls and sloping ceiling, 
where now stand nothing but the bare, time- 
stained rafters above and the studding before 
referred to (Fig 1). In brief, the idea is to 
stretch unbleached cotton cloth from one sup- 
port to another along sides and overhead, un- 
til, the result is accomplished. To tack this 
quantity of cloth in such a way as not to show 
the nailheads is essential to a good appearance, 
and may be easily done as follows: Dampen 
an entire roll of cloth by winding against wet 
cloth, as is practiced for shrinking goods, and 
with this material in hand begin by tacking its 
outside surface at one end, against the first 
stud or the end wall of the house. This bein 
done, carry the roll along to the next stud, and 
the turning back of the cloth will effectually 
eover the nailheads, which should be driven 
quite close together, as seen at a in Fig2. Of 
course at b the cloth will be stretched tightly 
and the nails driven through two thicknesses 
of it before folding back, as there shown. The 
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FIG 2. MADE OF TACKING COTTON CLOTH. 
principle will be readily noticed. Observe it 
when covering the rafters, as well; and after 
all is on, the drying of the damp cloth will 
stretch it so that a smooth, unbroken surface is 

offered all about the room. 

A curtained opening at any desired point 
may give access to the “storage run-wavys,” 
which extend the entire length of the attic, 
and are now made dust-proof behind the cloth 
walls. Portieres hung across from side to side 
may be used to divide the large space into as 
many small ones as may be well lighted. In 
the attie of which I write, one large curtain 
across the middle of the space divided it into 
two pleasant rooms, with the chimney includ- 
ed in the inner one, and each was lighted by a 
window. Of course pictures may be suspend- 
ed from the walls at any point where a stud 
occurs, and other usual adornments added; 
still, if the unvarying whiteness is unpleasant 
or hurtful to the eyes, there is no reason why 
wallpaper may not be laid, with beautiful and 
effective results. In this case the surfaces of 
cloth should be gone over with glue sizing and 
care observed in the subsequent work; but it 
may be successfully done. 

Now you have but to stain the floor, throw 
down afew rugs, and you have added two 
rooms to your house, than which none are 
more airy, healthful and pleasant. I have re- 
placed the small-paned windows with large 
ones, and visitors to the house never fail to ad- 
mire the views to be had from my _ eyrie,— 
views which we ourselves had never enjoyed 
before. The earliest beam of the sun _ pierces 
this window inthe morning and from it with- 
draws the last one lingeringly at night. My 
advice to the reader, then, is: “Reclaim” your 
old attic, and add a new joy to your daily ex- 
istence. 





She: Mr Spooner, I have told you for the 
last time that I will not be your wife! He: 
Thank you; I’m going to propose once more, 
so of course your answer will be ‘‘Yes.” 
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MILDRED MeNEAL. 


A little rose its perfume shed 
Caressing through a darkened room, 

And meekly bowed its lovely head, 
As half regretful of its bloom. 


A face upon the pillows lay, 
With wide and weary eyes of brown, 
That only watched, from day to day, 
To see the sun go swiftly down. 


But when they rested on the flower, 
Its spell of sweet and kindly grace 

Came creeping slowly, hour by hour, 
Along the worn and pallid face, 


Until at last, at eventide 
Full peacefully the great eyes closea— 
The gates of slumber opened wide 
And welcomed them to sweet repose. 
* * . * 
O little rose, not quite in vain 
Thy life in such a world as this, 
if thou canst ease one throb of pain 
With thy mute words of tenderness. 





In the Cellar. 


A HALLOWEEN STORY. 





By Marion Dickinson. 


“Good morning, Mr Jones. Are there any 
letters for Oakdene ?’ 

“Hey? Letters?” The little old man sprang 
nimbly from his seat and hastily adjusted his 
glasses. ‘Oh, good day to you, Miss Barbara. 
My old eyes don’t see so well as they used. 
Heard from your brother lately ?” 

“[’m hoping for a letter this morning,” the 
girl replied watching him eagerly as he inves- 
tigaced the contents of the pigeon-holes which 
held the village mail. 

“There you are! I’m always glad to oblige 
you,” and he watched the pretty Barbara far 
down the road, a benevolent smile deepening 
the crow’'s-feet about his kindly eyes. “Nice 
girl, that!”” he murmured to himself, as he re- 
entered the store. ‘Takes after her father.” 

Barbara walked rapidly until the knot of 
buildings which constituted the business por- 
tion of Foxton was left far behind. Turning 
down a wide road bordered by country resi- 
dences of some pretension, she slackened her 
pace and strolling beneath the wide-spreading 
old trees—nearly stripped, now, of their au- 
tumnal glory—proceeded to read her letter. 

DEAR BARB: I hope you are pining for 
a sight of me, else I shall receive but a 
thorny welcome when I appear upon the scene, 
for ’m coming home. Now don’t be alarmed, i 
haven’t been into mischief; on the contrary, I 
have been a model student for a month past,—a 
a dig—and am now about to receive my re- 
ward. 

One of the trustees of the college died suddenly 
esterday, and there are to be no recitations on 
‘riday, the day of the funeral. Owing to my pre- 

viously-mentioned good behavior, I have received 
permission to spend that day at home and am 
scribbling now, in the midst of a chemistry lec- 
ture, so as to give you fair warning. Don’t scowl, 
Barb! I am awfully sorry about Mr Peacham’s 
dying, and all that, but if he must go I’m glad it 
was at this particular time. Cause why? Friday 
night is Halloween and we can have no end of a 
racket if you'll only take it in hand. Can’t you 
invite our crowd for the evening? We might have 
some dancing beside the usual Hallowe’en per- 
formance. 

Lots of love to Mamsey and the Pater. I know 
they won't object if you don’t. The prof’s eye is 
on me. Hastily, TED. 


‘‘Trreverent rascal!’’ Barbara laughed aloud 
as she folded the letter, much to the surprise 
ofa squirrel, frisking along the stone wall. 
“Of course I'll do it! Did I ever fail him?’ 
she queried of the plumy-tailed spectator, who 
vouchsafed no sanky save ashrill, sharp chat- 
ter as he disappeared up a neighboring tree. 

**Let me see, Friday—why that is to-morrow! 
Rather short notice, but for such an informal 
affair it won’t matter. “If here isn’t a post- 
seript!’’ as her eye caught sight of some writ- 
ing on the back of the sheet. 

“Forgot to say I'll bring Randolph Hurst 
with me.” 

“Tf that isn’t just like Ted. Itis a wonder 
he thought to say anything about it. I hope 
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we'll have as good a day to-morrow,” she said, 
noting the mellow, Indian summer sunshine; 
the glinting golden leaves falling in slow show- 
ers to join their brown and rustling brothers 
under foot; and the tender blue of the over- 
arching sky. “I wonder what mamma will say 
to my morning budget of news.” 

Mamma evidently made no objections for 
early afternoon found Barbara driving briskly 
about the village tosummon her guests to the 
morrow’s merry-making,while the mail carried 
dainty notes toafew favored beings in the 
neighboring city. The roomy country house 
received a hasty overhauling; chambers were 
put in order for those who were to spend the 
night; and spicy odors from the kitchen tloated 
out to Barbara as she drove up the winding 
carriage road in the purple twilight. 

“We ce itdn't ask fora better day,” thought 

Jarbaca, as the next morning brought with it 
the same golden sunshine, the same crisp, 
bracing air. ‘1 wonder how early we may look 
for them.” 

She was soon answered for, as she passed 
slowly down the old oak staircase, the hall 
door was thrown open and Ted, himself, beam- 
ing and hearty, dashed up to meet her, two 
steps at a time. 

“Here we are, as large as life and twice as 
natural,’ and picking her up as if she were 
but]a feather’s weight, Ted carried his pro- 
testing sister down the remaining stairs and 
deposited her—rosy, confused and disheveled, 
before Randolph Hurst. ‘‘You haven’t forgot- 
ten Ran, have you?” 

“T have not forgotten Mr Hurst,’ Barbara 
answered, offering one hand while with the 
other she endeavored to restrain her black 
braids from tumbling about her shoulders. “TI 
should apologize for Ted’s performance,” she 
continued, looking up at the fair-haired, gray- 
eyed, young giant, “if I were not sure you are 
already used to his bearish ways. I am very 
glad to see you.”’ 

“And [ was more than glad to come,” he an- 
swered, taking the proffered hand in his hearty 
clasp and vainly endeavoring to subdue the 
twinkle in his eye over her discomfiture. 
“Ted's doings are an old story tome. Wehave 
been chums over three years, you know. Why 
do you mind about the braids? Why not wear 
them down as you used?” and he eyed the 
offending locks with approval. 

“Braids are for children,” Barbara rejoined, 
growing thorny atonce. ‘TI have ceased to be 
a child!”’ with withering emphasis. 

“What an unfortunate remark, my dear fel- 
low!’ Ted broke in mischievousiy. “Don’t 
you know Barbara was launched in society 
last spring? I am shocked at your want of 
tact,’’ and he sighed heavily. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, Mr Hurst, 
but come with me to the dining room. Here is 
papa, now, waiting to welcome you;’’and laugh- 
ing, explaining, joking, all talking at once— 
the day was begun. 

“Well, young men, «shat are your plans for 
the day?’ asked Mr Vernon, as they rose 
from the table. 

“Ducks,” answered Ted, laconically. “Won’t 
you join us, father? Has there been any sport 
this fall? 

“T really know little about it. Haven’t touch- 
ed my gun since you left, Theodore. If it were 
not for important matters, which require 
immediate attention, [’d like nothing better 
than a day’s gunning, especially, such a day as 
this. I hope you will find plenty of game, 
Hurst, Theodore tells me you area keen sports- 
man.”’ 

“My father gave mea gun when I was ten 
years old and has made me a companion in his 
sport since I was able to hit a mark,” Ran- 
dolph answered simply. “I am sorry we are 
not to have your company. Good morning, 
sir;’’ and the two proceeded to Ted’s room to 
inspect his outfit. 

“Ted,” called his father. 

“Sir?” responded Ted from the head of the 
Stairs. 

“T forgot to say that Stirling reports ducks 
over at the farther lake, in the swampy 
region at the south end. You will find them 
there if others have not forestalled you. Take 
my gun for Hurst, you will find it in the 
‘Den.’ ” 

“Good luck to you!” Barbaracalled jfrom the 
wide stone steps. The two young men armed 
and equipped in shooting togs and high boots 
turned at the gate and raised their caps in re- 
sponse. 

*Barbara’s a brick!”’ said Ted with enthusi- 
asm. “There are precious few girls like her, 
if she is my sister.” 

“Yes,’’ was all the reply he received, but 
Randolph Hurst tramped a long distance, hear- 
ing little of Ted’s glowing account of his last 
duck shoot. What occupied his thoughts is 
not recorded. 


“It is almost too beautiful to stay in doors,” * 


sighed Barbara, lingering on the broad piazza 
with her mother, breathing in deep drafts of 


the clear air, with its pungent odor of dying 
leaves. “Now the coast is clear, however, | 
can begin my preparations. Don’t give them 
a thought, mamina, but take refuge in the sew- 
ing room, where you will be beyond my dis- 
turbing influence.” 

Upstairs and down, in doors and out, flew 
the girl, and though the time was indeed short, 
all was in readiness before the return of the 
hunters with the fading light, weary and coat- 
ed with mud, but full of enthusiasm, Ted bear- 
ing the feathered spoil; Randolph a handful 
of late gentians to grace the ladies’ gowns. 

“Wohat’s the program for the evening, Bar- 
bara?” asked Ted as, arm in arm, they prome- 
naded through the wide hall awaiting their 
guests. 

“Come and see my preparations. You too, 
Mr Hurst. Weare to have an old-fashioned 
supper at half-past ten,’’ she explained as they 
passed through the dining-room where the ser- 
vants were already beginning to lay the table. 
“No regrets have come, so we shall have 
twenty here in all probability. I brought you 
this way so you might see my center-piece of 
fruits. Now, the kitchen, the scene of our 
evening’s revelry.” 

“By Jove! Barbara, you must have done 
some lively work!” 

Great branches of oak leaves, in all their 
ruddy glory, filled the corners of the kitchen, 
transforming that prosaic place with the aid of 
the many twinkling candles ranged about the 
walls. On tables stood the snap-dragon bowl 
and various utensils of aid in extorting the se- 
crets of the future, nuts, apples, flour—a be- 
wildering assortment to Randolph’s unaccus- 
tomed eyes. 

“Tf you would kindly explain the object of 
all these preparations,”’ he said, doubtfully. 

“You will soon find out, old boy,’ and Ted 
chuckled at sight of a great tub of water. “L' 
explain the workings of this arrangement, if 
there were time. Are there enough apples, 
Barb?” 

Barbara casts a hasty glance at the rosy pile 
“Perhaps not, but I can easily bring up more, 
if the stock runs low. Hark! 1 hear a carriage. 
We must return.” 

A tide of merriment soon drifted through the 
hospitable house, and musie and dancing held 
sway until the supper hour. 

“My friends you must buckle on your cours 
age, now,” said Ted at the conclusion of the 
feast. “We are about to consult the oracles. 
The degrees of fate are to be revealed.” 
With laugh and jest and mery words the fun 
began. Blindfolded maidens, with shy, un- 
certain steps and groping hands sought the 
fateful dishes or blew violently at a candle, 
which was seldom within range. Youths, 
equally blinded, essayed to feed each other, with 
lamentable results ; or, flushed and grasping for 
breath, efferged dripping from the huge tub, 
anathematizing the bobbing, elusive apples. 
Chestnuts burned and snapped on the hearth; 
apple parings formed cabalistic signs on the 
kitchen floor; “the butcher, the baker and the 
zandle-stick maker’? revealed themselves in 
melted lead. With bated breath the girls cut 
the flour for the wedding ring, greeting the 
scarlet finder with merry badinage. Around 
the snapdragon bowl the fun ran high; the 
Halloween party was a success. 

“Barbara,” whispered Ted,—very merry as 
to hiseye, very limp as to his collar, ‘‘the ap- 
ples are running short, can’t I find them?” 

“No, you stay here. I know just where the 
barrel stands,’’ and Barbara, provided with 
candle and pan, slipped unperceived, into the 
entry and opened the cellar door. 

“T half wish I had let Ted go, after all,’”’ she 
thought, with a nervous shiver as shielding 
her eyes from the light, she made her way, 
carefully, down the stairs. “The partitions 
make -the cellar such an uncanny place at 
night ;” and she cast a quick, searching glance 
into the dark corners and toward the dreaded 
partitions. 

“T wonder how many apples [ had _ better 
take up,”’ she said, aloud, to break the oppres- 
sive silence, beginning rapidly to fill her pan. 
A soft and stealthy rustle caught her quick ear, 
and lifting the candle higher she cast astartled 
look in the direction from which it proceeded. 
Her heart gave a sudden bound, for beneath 
the partition—in the dimness of the cellar be- 
yond—were feet—those of a man! 

A ringing sounded in her ears as with di- 
lated eyes she gazed at the heavy boots, re- 
membering that she must not shriek or in any 
way betray her knowledge of what she had 
seen. Overhead sounded the gay laughter of 
the unsuspicious guests; any ery which she 
might raise would be drowned in the tumult. 
Could she summon courage to turn her back 
and quietly ascend the stairs ? 

Mechanically she stooped for another apple. 
The feet did not move. 

“ That’s enough, I think,” she forced herse!f 
to say, carelessly, and slowly and steadily Bai- 
bara mounted the stairs, carrying apples and 
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light with her. A sudden panic seized her at 
the top and, wit” hasty, trembling fingers she 
turned the key behind her and leaned against 
the door, weak and unnerved. 

What was to be done? Should she startle 
her guests with her discovery? Should she go 
to her father in the quiet rooms beyond? 
Plainly this was not to be thought of; mamma 
must be shielded from every shock. Ted was 
the one to consult. Ted would suggest the wis- 
est course 

Under cover of the fun and laughter, Bar- 
bara quietly returned to the kitchen. Ted, 
gay and debonair, was relating with great gus- 
to, various gruesome Halloween tales to a cir- 
cle of awe-struck girls and scofting youths. 

‘T tell you,” he was saying,—‘‘ just as the 
clock struck twelve a face grew slowly out of 
the darkness and gazed into the glass, over her 
shoulder. The girl gave one howl What is 
it, Barbara? Oh, the apples. I'll see to them 
after I have finished my story. As I was say- 
ing——.”’ 

Barbara droppe <1 upon a chair in a far corner 
of the room. Ted would go on and on with 
those terrible tales and, meanwhile who could 
tell what the man in the cellar might do? 
Somebody came and stood before her, shield- 
ing her from the observation of the rest. It 
was Randolph Ifurst. 

“What has happened?” he asked quickly, in 
an undertone, looking down upon the tremb- 
ling little figure with anxious eyes. ‘‘Some- 
thing has startled you.’ She nodded and 
looked apprehensively toward the gay group. 

‘They are listening to another story,’’ he 
said, answering her glance, ‘‘and will not hear. 
Tell me instead of Ted. Let me be of some use 
to you.” He drew up a chair and still inter- 
posing himself between Barbara and_ her 
guests, sat down before her. ‘‘Now, tell me,”’ 
he said. 

Laying a trembling little hand upon his 
sleeve, Barbara leaned forward, and in an un- 
dertone, related what she had seen. <A curi- 
ous, intent look grew in the keen gray eyes as 
Randolph listened. Barbara paused seeing 
that 1e had arrived at some decision. 

“Where did you see him’? Please explain 
his position exactly. 

“Right be hind the door leading into the pre- 
serve room.” 

“Only one, you think?” 

‘hat is all I saw.’’ 

“Don’t disturb them unless it is necessary, 
least of all, your parents. If there is only one 
I think I can manage to scare him so he will be 
glad to go ina hurry. Stay here and keep them 
from noticing anything is amiss while I slip 
out and get the gun your father lent me to-day. 
Don't be *frighte ned,’ he said reassuringly, as 
her grasp tightened on his arm and her eyes 
dilated. “Heis probably a sneak thief and 
they are a cow: indy set. 

“Ife might hurt you,” she whispered, uncon- 
vinced. 

Not if I can help it. You must let me go,” 
gently loosening her fingers. In a moment 
more the door closed behind him. <A chorus of 
excited voices rose about Ted, who chuckled 
over the effect of his tales. 

“Would any of you girls do it?” he asked, 
surveying them with twinkling eyes. 

“Oh, no!” 

‘Not for worlds!” 

“What is it, Mabel, that you wouldn’t do?” 
asked Barbara of one. 

“Why, to walk backward down“the cellar 
stairs at midnight with acandlein one hand 
and a mirror in the other.” 

“And what happens?’ asked Barbara, ab- 
sently, listening for Randolph's returning foot- 
steps. 

“Why, Barb, you know. Your true, true 
love is revealed in the mirror. Fact!’’ Ted 
looked about for contirmation of his statement. 

“Would you do it, Barbara?” asked Sallie 
Howe, in an awe-struck voice. “It is nearly 
twelve now.” 

Barbara gazed at her for an instant with un- 
seeing eyes. She was making a sudden re- 
solve. “Yes,” she said, quietly, “I will do it 
now.”’ 

Remonstrances were of no avail. With mir- 
ror and candle in hand she paused at the door 
and looked back at them. 

“Tf T call,” she said, “come quickly, but 
don’t follow me if you hear nothing,’ and she 
Was gone. 

The cellar door was still locked,—she was in 
time. Randolph Hurst, hastening down the 
corridor with the loaded gun, found her wait- 
ing, pale but determined. 

“What are you doing here?’ he asked quick- 
ly. “Go back, Miss Barbara. You must not be 
mixed up in this.” 

“If you go, I go too,’ she said, quietly but 
firmly. ‘They think I am going to walk back- 
ward down the cellar stairs, and so I am. 
Hark! Itis striking twelve,’ as twelve slow 
strokes sounded solemnly through the corridor, 
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from the great hall clock. “Let me go first 
with the light then you can see better.” 

“IT beg of you, Bz irbara—go back!” 

“Are you going down? 

“T am. ‘ 

“Then I go too,’’? and suddenly opening the 
door, she began her backward journey, with 
the light and the mirrorin either hand, her 
eyes looking for another vision than that us- 
ually sought at Halloween. 

There was no opportunity now for remon- 
strance. Randolph was forced to follow quick- 
ly, with finger on the trigger and eyes trying 
to pierce the gloom below. Barbara gave a 
little shiver; the man was still there. She 
could plainly see the boots in the glass. At 
the foot of the stairs she paused and pointed 
—Randotph quickly raised the gun to his 
shoulder and covered the door with steady 
aim. 

“Tf you move you are a dead man!” he said 
in a low, clear voice, with a little quiver of 
excitement init. ‘ Come out from there!’ 

Barbara gave a hysterical giggle at the ab- 
surdly contradictory orders. The hidden man 
evidently preferred to let well enough alone, 
for he made no move. Plainly, Randolph must 
push on to closer quarters. There was no 
thought of laughing now. 

“Hold the light a little higher,’ he said ina 
low tone, and, with a sudden movement, threw 
open the partition door. 

There was a leap, a rush, a suppressed excla- 
mation from Randolph, while, with a clatter, 
the candle dropped to the floor as a small, 
furry object dashed wildly between them and, 
with a parting yowl, vanished through the cel- 
lar window. 

Barbara snatched up the light and both 
peered into the space beyond. Slowly, Ran- 
dolph lowered his gun and looked at the girl 
by his side. 

‘*Boots—By Jove!” 

Barbara dropped in a little heap on a soap box 
and both relieved the strain of the past mo- 
ments in paroxysms of silent laughter. 

“How lucky no one else knows,” gasped 
Barbara, at length, wiping her eyes. 

Randolph picked himself up from a wash 
bench and, candlein hand, examined the cause 
of all the trouble. In a moment he turned 
about and faced his companion. 

“A fellow’s ata bad pass when he is scared 
by his own boots,” he said in disgusted tones. 

“Your hoots!’’ 

“The pair [ wore duck-shooting. Ted must 
have brought them down here, as they were 
covered with mud. I’m no end sorry, Miss 
Barbara, that they have caused you such a 
fright. You are a plucky girl if Iever saw 
one,” he concluded heartily. 

“What about the young man who undertakes, 
single-handed, to attack a villain in a strange 
cellar?’ Barbara rejoined, still hoarse with 
laughter 

“Any cad would do that! See here, will you 
keep it dark ?” 

“With all my heart!’’ 

“Shake hands on it, then; and only the 
strange cat peering in at the window with cr- 
rious yellow eyes, saw the hearty grasp that 
sealed the compact. 

“Suppose you go first,’’ suggested Hurst, as 
they mounted the stairs, “I'll slip in while 
they question you about your experiences.” 

“Did you do it?” “Did you see anything? 
“Tell us all about it Barbara,’ greeted her re- 
appearance. 

“What do you want to know? whether I 
saw the face of a man in the glass? Well, I did 
not,’’ was the decided answer. 

“No glimpse of your true love? Oh what a 
prosaic experience !*’ sighed Lily Jacobs. 

“Perhaps she saw his boots,” wickedly sug- 
gested Randolph from the door. 


” 





Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

This week we will give you only one puzzle, 
but it requires nine answers, and will give you 
fuliy as much work as usual. Every word 
asked for is found in Webster’s International 
dictionary. One credit will be allowed for 
each blank filled. 

12. TrRANsposITions—Fill the first blank 
with a word and the other eight with the same 
word transposed. 

John is one of the best 





of animals; he 








—— the fields and finds ; Mary sees the 
—— in the book but cannot —— well; she 
with a ——- —. 








There is a Chinese laundryman in Philadel- 
phia who is not downcast over his country’s 
poor success in war. He says: “Just you wait. 
China wantee Japanese to come up to Pekin. 
Then just like Amelicans make _ rattrap. 
Queeck! Queeck! Allee Japanese get catchee. 
Then head off, and then China go and make 
Japan just like a cemetery.” 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


Think of the Reward.—!I amaze myself when 
I think how men go asking about the ques- 
tions of eternal punishment and the duration 
of man’s torment in another life, of what will 
happen to any man who does not obey Jesus 
Christ. Omy friends, the soul is all wrong 
when it asks that. Not until the soul says, 
“What will come if I do obey Jesus Christ ys 
and opens its glorified vision to see all the 
great things that are given to the soul that en- 
ters into the service of the perfect one, the per- 
fect love, not until then the perfect love, the 
perfect life, come in.—[Phillips Brooks. 


Hearts, like apples, are hard and sour 
Till crushed by Pain’s resistless power, 
And yield their juices, rich and bland, 
To none but Sorrow’s heavy hand. 


(J. G. Holland. 


Keep the Heart Pure.—We are in an age of 
advancement, when all the powers of brain 
and intellect are brought into service. The 
young man who keeps his head clear and mind 
alert to the needs of the present time is far in 
advance of the one who gives his time and tal- 
ents to that which does not satisfy. We see it 
in our business and home life about us. Do 

not give any quarter to impurity in any form. 
We are born with a soul pure and untarnished. 
Keep it pure as it is give n to us and we gain 
all that is worth the having. Be thou pure as 
Christ is also pure.—[F. D. Wheelock. 





A Little Seasoning. 





Lady Customer: I wish to look at soe ©: i 
for the late Mr Wixby. 

Salesman: The late Mr Wixby? 

Lady Customer: Yes; he promised to meet 
me here at two o’clock, and he’s late. But I'll 
be looking at things till he comes. 

An English peasant, leading his donkey, was 
met by a sportsman, well dressed and equipped, 
who hailed him with the request: ‘‘What shall 
I give you to have a shot at that donkey ?” 

“Oh, don’t shoot the donkey,’’ drawled the 
rustic, “‘let brotherly love continue.” 

Mr Farmer: If these warm rains continue 
everything will be out of the earth in afew 
days. 

Mr Benedict: Good heavens! what are you 
saying? Why, I have two wives under ground, 


“Some day,” said the morose man, “IT aim go- 
ing to write'a book. I’m going tomake a rec- 
ord of my wasted opportunities; a compila- 
tion of the things I should have done and 
didn’t do.”’ 

“What will the title be?” 

“H’m’m. I hadn’t thought of that, guess 
I’ll call it my ought-to- bhogsaphy-’ 


Colonel Blank was arr down the street 
when a lady of comely appearance approached 
him. ‘Why, is not this Colonel Blank, whom 
I used to know years ago’?” she said. The 
colonel stared at her fora few moments. “I 
really recognize your face but I can’t remein- 
ber your name,” he finally said. ‘Well, it’s 
changed since you knew me. But when you 
were twenty-three and I was nineteen you 
used to call me ‘tootsie!’ ”’ 

“Jackass!’’ said the horsefly scornfully to 
the jackass. 

“Backbiter!” retorted the jackass. 

And the wagon was so disgusted at the dis- 
play of feeble wit that it stue ck out its tongue, 
while the wheel frankly acknowledged that it 
was tired. 





A prominent lecturer in the West was greet- 
ed by the choir with the song, ‘‘What shall the 
harvest be?’ After the lecture they sang, 
“Nothing but leaves.” 

Upholsterer: Madame, this is a fine reception 
chair. Our latest design. Try it, please. 

Mrs Society: Dear me! how uncomfortable 
it is! I couldn’t sit in it for five minutes. 

Upholsterer: That’s it exactly, madame. 
You see, it is intended for callers. 

Winks: Who is this man who signs his name 
“J.S. Smith” on the hotel register ‘ 

Binks: Oh, he’s the senior Professor of Latin 
at Harvard College. 

Winks: And who is this man w ho signs him- 
self ‘Professor Napoleon Quintus Jenks ? 

Binks: Oh, he’s a New York ¢ hiropodist. 





“Weare going to have Mabel very highly 
educated,” said a clever matron rec ently. ‘ 
don’t want to be highly educated,”’ came in the 
unexpected voice of Mabel, a little tot of five, 
from another room ; “I want to be just like you.” 
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What Puzzles the Baby. 


ANNIE LOUISE BRAKENRIDGE. 





{ don’t see why my folks should think 

I oughtn’t to play with a bottle of ink! 

For it is so black, and it is so wet, 

And so nice on my face and my fingers to get! 
And it gurgles and trickles so merrily down 

On mamima’s new carpet, andon my white gown,— 
0 there’s nothing so pretty to play with, 1 think, 
As a nice little, black little bottle of ink. 


l«lon’t see why they think I care 

For a doll with no eyes nor a wisp of hair! 
This old rag doll any blows will stand, 

From a kick of my foot to a slap of my hand; 
jut Ltell you what, I just adore 

To bang Miss Ada upon the floor, 

To puneh her eyes out, to pull her enurls, 

To swing her around till her poor head whirls! 
Bah! they must be bright to think I eare 

For an old rag doll with no eyes nor hair! 


I cion’t see how they think I know 

How a dog should bark, and a cock should erow 
How to mew like a eat, how to moo like a cow, 
How to dance a jig, how to make a bow; 

How papa sneezes, how grandpa walks, 

How Bobby whistles, how aunt Sue talks. 

O, Lam so tired with the changes they eall, 

That I don’t think I know anything at all. 


I don’t see why a baby should be 

So petted and coddled and bothered, like me. 
If | want to laugh, they make me e id 

If I want to play, I must “go by-bye;’ 
And they think I'm horrid if [don’t "do 
Exactly as everyone wants me to, 

They kiss me and toss me and roll me about 
Till [ don’t see why Lam not worn out! 
And if my life always must be so forlorn, 

I don’t see why lever was born! 





To Make Housekeeping Easy. 


DOLA FAY. 





[nour modern houses, with so many improv- 
ments and labor-saving machines, it is hard- 
ly necessary for the life of a housekeeper to be 
a drudge. Easy housekeeping depends upon 
good management. A well-laid plan is a long 
step toward easy housekeeping, and house- 
keepers wili find their work simplified and 
lightened by following a studied plan. As 
the same circumstances do not exist in any 
two households, it is impossible to give a plan 
that all can follow. 

One important step is to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, a great amount of work to be donein a 
limited time. Scatter the work along through 
the week so that no day will be one of continu- 
ous, hard labor. Endeaver to be systematical 
but do not be a slave to system. If sickness or 
any other cause prevents the carrying out of 
your plans, accept the ordeal with cheerful- 
ness, at least outwardly. Try to arrange the 
work so that the afternoons may be given to 
sewing, mending or recreation. Allot a cer- 
tain portion of work to certain days. 

One day in the week should be set aside for 
the family washing. Monday has advantages 
over any other day. The washing is the hard- 
est and most unpleasant task of the week, and 
the housekeeper is best prepared for it after 
the mind and body have been rested and 
strengthened by the Sabbath. The washing 
can be made comparatively easy by the use of 
kerosene or some harmless washing fluid or 
compound, After the washing is done the 
kitchen floor should be serubbed. 

Tuesday should be devoted to baking, a 
general straightening up of pantry, cupboard, 
etc, and folding the clothes ready to be ironed 
on Wednesday forenoon, and if there is time 
part of the ironing may be done. 

On Wednesday the ironing should be done. 
Starched clothes, table linen and handker- 
chiefs should be carefully ironed. Sheets, 
towels, underwear, stockings, etc, require but 
little ironing. Some housewives do not iron 
these garments but fold them smoothly when 
taken from the line andrun once or twice 
through the wringer 

On Thursday more baking may be done if 
necessary, the kitchen floor scrubbed, the clean 
clothes put away, and many odd jobs be done. 
On Friday the general sweeping and dusting 
should be done. This is a hard task for the 
housekeeper, especially if the rooms contain 
heavy furniture. If housekee pers could be 

zuided into simple habits and ideas in furnish- 


ng homes, much time and labor could be 
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saved. Every article of furniture that is not 
a means of comfort or convenience should be 
disposed of. 

On Saturday enough baking should be done 
to last until the next Tuesday, the dining- 
room and kitchen should be cleaned and every- 
thing putin readiness for Sunday, which should 
be a day of rest. oe will find that 
it pays to keep the Sabbath holy. 

Se 


aupeenng an Iron Sink. 


The ouspengine ‘Shetwetton shows two 
ways in which the ordinary kitchen sink can 
be improved by being m: ule more cleanly and 
convenient. The front edge of the iron’ sink 








IMPROVING AN IRON SINK. 


that is commonly found is almost universally 
left uncovered, and the sciled dresses and 
aprons that have resulted are legion. This de- 
fect can easily be remedied by simply fitting a 
strip of narrow board over the front edge as 
well as over that at the back of the sink, as 
shown in the cut, when the soiling of the 
clothes on the part of those who use the sink 
will be avoided. The shelf at the end of the 
ordinary sink is commonly too small to aecom- 
modate the dishes that one wishes to place 
upon it either when cooking or when washing 
the dishes. <A leaf can be hinged to this shelf 
to occupy the position shown by the doited 
lines, which will greatly enlarge the shelf 
room. This leaf is held in place when raised 
by a hinged bracket that folds back aguinst the 
end of the sink when not in use. 





Providing for Emergencies. 
EK. M. LUCAS. 





In a scattered country neighborhood, where 
itis impossible to summon a physician quick- 
ly, the medicine chest is an absolute necessity. 
It should be well arranged, so that everything 
and anything may be found without Celay. 
Andit must, most emphatically, be out of the 
reach of children. Every housewife should 
learn enough of physiology and disease to pre- 
scribe simple remedies for ailments and acei- 
dents, thongh this should never prevent her 
from sending for a regular physician when she 
has reason to suspect serious illness. 

Another point to be avoided is indiscrim- 
inate dosing. In the closet where medicines 
are kept, there should be a supply of bandages, 
lint, sponges and plaster. As soon as any m: 
terial gives out, it should be promptly replac- 
ed, or it may result in serious inconvenience. 
In the country a mother is the most often ecall- 
ed upon to dress cuts, insect bites, ete, and in 
addition to this she should familiarize herself 
with the proper treatment for sunstroke and 
drowning accidents. A few simple remedies 
are here given. 

The terrible pangs of whitlow or felon are 
cut short by the application of intensely hot 
water. Have the water as hot as can be borne, 
place the finger in and keep renewing the hot 
water for several hours. 

A large proportion of all cramps and pains 
can be relieved by water of proper temperature 
and intelligently applied. 

In case of burns from acids or alkalis, use 
cold water freely, as every application will 
tend to dilute them and render them less lia- 
ble to injure the skin. 

In case of a wound where there is considera- 
ble bleeding, use cold water applications free- 
ly. For bruises, the immediate application of 
cold water, or some evaporating lotion,—such 
as camphor or weak tineture of arnica—is the 
best treatment for alleviating suffering and 
hastening the absorption of blood. 

When asprain oecurs, lose no time in at- 
tending to it, however trivial it may appear. 
Ascertain whether there has been a fracture 
or dislocation. If so, send for a physician as 
soon as possible and keep perfectly quiet until 
he arrives. If there is no fracture or displace- 
ment of bones, but only excessive swelling 
about the joint, bathe the injured member in 
as hot water as possible. Bathe for 15 to 30 
minutes, renewing the water occasionally and 
applying with a sponge. Then wrap the in- 
jured member in strips of flannel saturated 
with hot water and cover with dry cloths. 
Pe not use the sprained member until recov- 





ered. Complete rest is the only cure for a 
sprain. 

For bleeding from the nose, hold a sponge 
saturated with cold water to nostrils and n: ape 
of the neck. In case this does not succeed the 
bleeding can be stopped by vigorous action of 
the jaws. If a child, a wad of paper may be 
placed in the mouth, and the child instructed 
to chew hard. It is the motion of the jaws that 
stops the flow of blood. 

To ease rheumatic pains, boil a few potatoes 
and use the hot water in which they were 
boiled. Dip some cloths in, wring out, and ap- 
s hot as possible. A small vegetable 
ss, such as are retailed for 25c, is excellent 
to wring out hot cloths. It saves time and 
sealded hands. 

In case of a cut or jagged wound, smoke the 
wound with burned flannel on which has been 
placed a small quantity of ~~ Sprinkle 
a little sulphur over the wound and tie up with 
bandages and it will heal immediaiciy. <A 
very dangerous wound, made by a sewilz 
chine needle, where the needle fragiuents 
were found to have been bent almost double 
against the bone, was cured in this manner. 
The danger of loc kjaw and the extreme pain 
ere entirely removed by holding the injured 
finger and arm over the smoke of ‘woolen cloth 
burned over the coals. 

a 


System in the Store-Room. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 











Some housekeepers keep a supply board on 
which is a list of the groceries which are usu- 
ally kept in store; opposite to each name is a 
small hole with a long wooden peg to fit it. 
The girl who takes ¢ hi urge of the store-room 
puts a peg in the hole opposite to all groceries 
that are nearly gone, so the housekeeper, who 
does the marketing, can easily see what is 
needed, 

\ memorandum book should hangin the store- 
room and the quantity and date of buying 
should be kept. 

Where there is no store-room a want-book or 
slate should hang in the kitchen and the cook 
be instructed to write down every morning the 
names of groceries that are needed. 

A store-room should be light and cool and 
well aired. 

- me 
Preserved Quinces, 

Wipe the quinees, cut them in quarters, and 
remove the skins and cores. We igh them, and 
allow an equal weight of sugar. Cover with 
cold water, and as soon as it begins to boil, put 
in a little of the sugar. Do not stir them, but 
press them down under the syrup, and remove 
the scum. Add the sugar by degrees until it 
is allin the kettle. Let them boil slewly un- 
til perfectiy tender and of good color. Drain 
them well as you take them out, and pack in 
the jars, then fillup with boiling syrup, and 
seal. Thesyrup that is left may be boiled 
longer, then strain into glasses, and you will 
have jelly. This is thought by many to be the 
very best way of preserving quinces.—[Mrs 
Lincoln. 





What to Do With Apples. 





The French cook in sents sssed to cook ap- 
ples in four hundred different ways was not 
necessarily exaggerating. Here are some of 
the nice things which can be made: 

Buttered Apples.—Pare and core six nice ap- 
ples and place them whole in a saucepan with 
a piece of butter the size of an egg; put a teas- 
poonful of sugar in each of the holes where the 
cores were and stick a clove in each apple; 
stew very gently, covering the saucepan that 
they may cook tender by the steam; turn them 
occasionally, and when very tender lay them 
on a glass dish containing a half inch layer of 
apple marmalade; put a cube of red currant 
jelly on the top of each, dust with sugar and 
cinnamon and serve very cold. 

Compote.—This is much superior to apple 
sauce. Put § 1b of sugar and a pint of water in 
a granite preserving pan, add the thin yellow 
rind and juice of two lemons; boil until the 
scum rises,remove it and add six apples pared, 
cored and quartered. Simmer until the apples 
are clear without breaking thein if possible. 
Tt will take about 20 minutes. 

Frosted Apples.—Simmer a dozen apples with 
their skins on in water containing a small 
piece of alum. Put them over in cold water 
and when the skins will pull off with the fin- 
gers remove them and dip the apples in melted 
butte r; sprinkle thickly with coarse granulated 
sugar and bake in a slow oven. If carefully 
done they will sparkle as if frosted. Pile ina 
pyramid and pass whipped cream with them. 

Miroton of Apples.—Stew half a dozen pared, 
cored and sliced apples with a very little 
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water, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and some 
powdered cinnamon. When reduced to a pulp 
spread this smoothly in a dish. Boil eight 
lumps of cut sugar with ateacupful of water 
and the thinly grated rind of two lemons for a 
few minutes; add butter the size of an egg, a 
spoonful of flour, the yolks of two eggs and the 
white of one; mix all these well over the fire 
and spread over the apples. Whip the two re- 
maining whites to a stiff froth and when the 
custard is cold pile the whipped whites upon 
it; sift sugar on the top and set in the ovena 
moment for the apples to brown. 
eR 


The Hard Spots in th’ Pear. 


M. I. 


Did yer ever, when er gnawin’ through an early 
autinunn pear, 

An’ it seemed all sweet an’ juicy, an’ its skin wuz 
dretful fair, 

Did yerever, when thus gnawin, run agin er leetle 
snag, 

Sech es findin’ of er hard spot that jest sot yer 
teeth on jag? 


Now I know er pun ain’ proper, less it comes all 
unawares, 

But it suddenlike comes o’er me that thar’s other 
kinds of pairs 

That resemble much th’ tirst kind in their seem- 
in’ drefful good, 

But in hevin’ hard spots in’em that jest go agin 
yer mood. 


An’ ter goer leetle further, thar air single folk- 
ses too, 

That hev hard spots that repel yer, though their 
looks speak good an’ true; 

An’ I ponder on th’ provarb “Harnsum is es harn- 
sum does,” 

Av’ I'll take th’ harnsum doings, be yer humly’s 
ever wuz, 


But ter go back ter my story: thar are other 
kinds of pears 

Whar yer never find er hard spot, scurcely ever, 
yes, an’ there’s 

All th’ juciness an’ sweetness to ’em that is in th’ 
rest. 

Now | want ter arsk er question,—Which of these 


do yer like best? 


——— 


Flashes from Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


In a fit of economy the Massachusetts histor- 
ical society screwed up its library and other 
oftices by some 15 feet, built in the space un- 
derneath and rented the extra Hoor. The climb 
up the 20 or more steps was not relished by the 
older members, and when Dr Holmes went up 
for the first time to the new quarters he left a 
ecard inseribed, “‘O. W. Holmes, High-story-call 
society.” 

A Boston physician once told Dr Holmes 
about a love natch between an aged relative, 
a woman of 88 years, and a mana few years 
her junior. The Autocrat relished the story 
greatly, chuckling over it in various keys until 
he reached his door. Here he said good-night 
and started up the steps. Suddeniy he turned 
and called, “By the way, doctor, one moment.” 
The physician went back and the Autocrat 
came down the steps. ‘‘T have been intensely 
interested in that little tale,’ he said, slowly. 
“Of course they didn’t have any children; but 
tell me, did they have any grandchildren ?” 
And Bunker's tall shaft you can climb if you 

will, 

But youll puff like a paragraph praising a 

pill 





When James T. Fields invented the name of 
Mainchester-by-the-Sea and wrote a note dated 
from there to Dr Holmes, the poet replied in a 
note dated ‘*Beverly-by-the-Depot.” It is said 
that Whittier, egged on by the irrepressible 
Autocrat, also wrote one dated ‘‘Danvers- 
among-the-Hollyhocks.”’ 


Ah, life has many a reef to shun 
jefore in port we drop the anchor, 
But when its course is nobly run, 
Look aft! forthere the work was done; 
Life owes its headway to the spanker! 





Once, commenting on the fashion of spelling 
plough p-l-o-w, Dr Holmes remarked that the 
Same persons, by a similar process, might turn 
their coughs into cows, which would be the 
cheapest mode of raising live stock. 

EE 

The curfew bell is an institution of the past, 
but there is no warrant that it will not be rung 
in onus again,for here is some newspaper crank 
rising to observe that no courting should be al- 
lowed after 9 o’clock. Of course every girl 
knows the sort of man who lingers for two 
hours to say good-night with his hat in one 
hand and the door knob in the other; to him 
one would willingly say adieu at 9 o’clock, but 
—there are others. 
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Wy Ab AROUND THE TABLES -\ 


Wide-Awake Views.—Ichabod Crane, I would 
like a seat next you for a few minutes and 
would like to shake hands with you. At the 
time of my first acquaintance with the paper 
you had just stirred up the matrons and maid- 
ens on the bed-making question. I thought 
lately you had disappeared, and it seems like 
seeing an old time friend to see your name 
there again. You have all been discussing 
Ships that Pass in the Night, so I suppose I 
may venture to give iny opinion. When I had 
finished it I said I really didn’t see what there 
was in it to make as much talk as it has. But 
the allegory I liked perhaps because it seems 
to me [ have seen the truth of it so plainly ex- 
emplified in real life. Iknow a lady whose 
pursuits have always been in the main intel- 
lectual. She has looked heyond her home and 
family for happiness and been always striving 
after the unattainable in intellectual things. 
Being on the hights she has missed the happi- 
ness that was waiting her on the plains. I pre- 
sume everyone knows similar cases, and it is 
probably these touches of things human in 
which the book abounds, that has made it so 
immensely popular. And possibly it is the 
same cause that has led some to think it mere- 
ly commonplace. The Disagreeable Man’s love 
letter is sotender and true. IT could have cried 
out of sympathy for them both when he didn’t 
send it, and yet how lifelike such an actionis; 
how seldom we give our best and truest 
thoughts to those dearest to us.—[Mrs G. A. 


An Excellent Idea.—Allow me to offer a sug- 
gestion or two in regard to the rest cottage. I 
propose that the members of the club in north- 
ern Vermont establish a retreat at Lake Park, 
about five miles from the beautiful village of 
Newport Vt, and on the famous Lake Mem- 
phremagog: also that the members in Orleans 
county gather at some place for a meeting and 
organize by electing ofticers and forming a 
club in the county, the whole to be a branch of 
the main club at Springfield. Let us hear from 
you all through these eolumns.—[Ezekiel 
Crane. 


Good Country Board.—In answer to M. E. M. 
would say that good country board for all the 
Tablers can be had in this section for $2.50 to 
$3 per week, on the line of the Boston and 
Maine railroad, one mile from two stations and 
near the prettiest village in Vermont and 
grand mountain scenery.—[F. S. Morghn, Mor- 
risville, Vt. 


Uncle Abe’s Sound Sense.—My eyes and mind 
have just caught the Girl of the Period’s words 
about Ships that Pass in the Night. Good for 
you, Girl, for saying just what I think, and 
saying it, tuo, better than I can. I will take 
the time to tell this true story. A bright and 
well read woman keeps a book store in my 
town. One day when I was in there on busi- 
ness, I ran my eye over the titles of some of 
the books that were arranged on the counters 
and passing comments upon them, she stand- 
ing by and joining in the talk. Lpicked up a 
copy of Ships that Pass in the Night. “There,” 
said I, ‘is one of the sweetest books ever writ- 
ten. Beatrice Harraden in that book has given 
people an insight into what true love is.” “I 
think it is a wonderful book,’ she rejoined, 
“and I sell many of them. But,’ she contin- 
ued with a laugh,“‘I must tell you, Mr , What 
happened in this store yesterday. A mancame 
in and, by his manner, he conveyed the idea 
that what he didn’t know about books wasn't 
worth knowing. He was so important and 
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spoke with such an air of superiority that I 
was awed and began to think I didn’t know 
anything. I showed him a copy of Ships that 
?ass in the Night, one of those bound in white 
and gold over there on the show case. 
‘Pooh,’ said he snapping his fingers, ‘that book 
isn't worth the paper itis printed on. There is 
not a ship in the wholestory.’ ’? Now Tablers, 
that is the way some people read books. Being 
shallow themselves, they see no depth in what 
is deeper than their own minds. I have not 
read An African Farm.—[Uncle Abe. 


Aunt Mollie’s Appeal.—Where are our Ta- 
blers, one and all, old and young, great and 
small? Are all ideas entirely lost, so writing’s 
only done at cost of brain or brawn? Or may 
be money? What keeps our friends so still is 
funny. There is plenty for wise ones to dis- 
cuss without a trouble or a muss; the flowers, 
the fruit or how to bake, and how to make the 
best of cake; or question of the right and 
wrong which has burdened many a song: or 
law and order might be discussed. Ye who be- 
long to any grange, a helpful program might 
arrange; might give your views of getting 
money, by sober ways or something funny. 
Please write a few lines, grave or jolly, just to 
please your old—[Aunt Mollie, of Connecticut. 





Branches of the Club.—I would like another 
story from Will Templer’s pen, as he is my 
favorite writer for this paper. I am very glad 
the rest cottage was a success. May it be so 
for years to come! If there is any class of 
people on this earth that need rest cottages, 
clubs, picnics and other social gatherings it is 
the farmers and their families. There is need 
of social gathering all along the line, especial- 
ly in the winter season when evenings are 
long and should be enjoyed in a way to help 
pass the time pleasantly and profitably. I see 
many calls for Bachelor of Cordaville lately. 
His time is pretty well taken up with his best 
girl just at present. I hope some time in the 
future to meet and make the acquaintance of 
more of the Tablers. I should especially like 
a game of whist with Queen of Spades, as that 
is one of my favorite games. I think it would 
be a good idea to form branches of this club in 
different places, as Springfield is a good way 
off for many of us. Letter writing is all very 
well, but is not like meeting together. Hoping 
the Tablers will brace up and keep the_ ball 
rolling, I will give way to next in line.—U. A. 
M., of Hopkinton. 


Calls For Elijah.—What has become of our 
friend Elijah Lombard? He told us of his 
good luck (or rather good sense) in getting a 
wife, and the idea struck me I would write 
and ask him if there was not another one just 
like her somewhere waiting for me, for if I 
have ever met my wife we must have ‘passed 
in the night’’ and I did not recognize her. But 
if she was like Bernardine it was a mercy to 
me that I did not. I don’t want such a woman, 
nor one either like the girl I courted once and 
was quite in love with, till one evening I went 
just after tea to call on her. She was sitting 
in the parlor looking quite charming, but just 
as I reached the door she exclaimed, ‘‘No in- 
indeed, ma; I have spent an hour dressing and 
three-quarters of an hour with my manicure 
set and I am not going to take allthe tint and 
polish off my finger nails by putting them in 
dish water! I should think you would know 
better than to ask me!” stopped and 
thought! And went home to think it over, 
but Elijah’s letter revived my courage. I read 
it to my grandmother and she said, ‘‘That is 
right. It is just the way the women used to 
work when I was young. They didn’t spend 
all their time dressing and flirting.”’ Bachelor 
Harry, has your experience been similar to 
mine that you have not yet taken a partner? 
Please let us hear from you, friend Elijah, for 
you are competent to give us some advice 
—([Anxious Old Bach. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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French Lace. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Cast on thirty-one stitches and knit across 
lain. 

. lst row—Konit three, thread over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit four, narrow, over, 
knit three. 

2d row-—Knit across plain ; all alternate rows 
are knit plain. 
3d row—Knit three, over, knit five, over, 

" 2 narrow, knit one, 
over, slip one, nar- 
row, pull s.ipped 
stitch co. cr the nar- 
rowea one, over, 
knit one, narrow, 
over, knit five, 
over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow,over, 
knit three. 

Sth row—Knit 
three, over, knit 
one, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, 
narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, 
over, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit two, nar- 
row, over, knit three. 

7th row—Konit three, over, knit one, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, nar- 
row, over, knit three, over, narrow, knit one, 
ae, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three. 

9th row—Knit three, over, knit one, narrow, 
over, knit five, over, narrow, knit one, over, 
slip one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over the 
narrowed one, over, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit five, over narrow, knit one, Over, narrow, 
narrow, over, knit three. 

llth row—Knit three, over, narrow twice, 
over, knit four, narrow, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, knit one, over, narrow twice, over, knit 
four, narrow, Over, narrow, knit one, over, 
one, narrow, over, knit three. 

13th row—Knit four, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, 
narrow, Over, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
a, narrow, over, knit two, narrow, over, knit 
three. 

15th row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, slip one, narrow, pass “er stitch over, 
over, knit one, narrow, over, knit five, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, slip one, narrow, pass 
slipped stitch over, over, knit one, narrow, 
over, knit three, narrow, over, knit three. 

17th row—Knuit six, over, narrow, knit three, 
narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over, knit four, narrow, over, 
knit three. 

19%th row—Knit seven, over, narrow, knit 
one, narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over, knit five, narrow, over, 
knit three. 

2ist row—Knit eight, over, slip one, narrow, 
pass slipped stitch over, over, knit one, narrow, 
over, knit five, over one, narrow, knit one, 
over, slip one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over, 
over, knit six, narrow, over, knit three, 

23d row—Bind off six stitches, knit two, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, narrow, over, knit 
four, narrow, over, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit five, narrow, over, knit 
three. 

24th row—Knit across plain and commence 
at Ist row. 
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Homemade Plant Stands, 
ELIZABETH BROWN SAGE. 





Many housewives living on farms find their 
greatest happiness in caring for plants during 
the cold winter months when compelled to 
stay indoors so much of the time, and many 
































PLANT SHELF, FIG 1. 


have wished for a plant stand for years. Can- 
not the husband or son use two or three hours 
some stormy day in making one? There are a 


MOTHERS 


variety of models to choose from. An old pat- 
tern and probably the best, because it will hold 
the most, is the half circular one with three 
shelves (Fig 1). It is made with three legs and 
two short braces between them under the low- 
est, broadest shelf. The rear view is shown in 
the illustration, as its construction can be seen 
thus at a glance, and this is the view exposed 


to the living room, also, the shelves being . 


turned to the window. The shelves should be 
made broad enough to extend beyond the frame 
at least two inches. 

A small, strong bench to hold a large window 
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PLANT SHELF, FIG 2. 


box (Fig 2) is quickly made as follows: Meas- 
ure the depth of the box it is to hold and make 
the legs long enough to raise it to a level with 
the window sill. They are composed of boards 
notched at the bottom. A top board is nailed 
or screwed in place and a shelf firmly nailed to 
cleats half way between top and floor. This 
shelf is useful for a variety of purposes as well 















































PLANT SHELF, FIG 3. 


as a brace to strengthen the bench. Another 
a stand is arack added tothetop of a 

ench (Fig 3). It is faced tothe window and 
rests upon the sill. It will hold a large num- 
ber of pots on its two shelves and onthe bench. 

An arrangement which seems to be the most 

erfect in every respect, because of its allow- 
ing the plants all the sunshine and being out 
of the way when the room is swept, is a plant 
rack made of hanging shelves (Fig 4). The 
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PLANT SHELF, FIG 4. 


top shelf is 18 inches to two feet from the glass, 
while the bottom shelf is ona level with the 
window sill. The weight of the rack and 
ylants is supported entirely by the window 
Demo to which it is screwed at the bottom and 
held by a strong wire atthe top. It is easily 
taken down and put aside in the spring. A 
neat finish toall of these plant racks is dark 
green paint. Nothing is so pretty and appro- 
priate for the green foliage and bright flowers. 
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Mending Grain Sacks, 


J. L. TOWNSHEND. 





Mending the holes in grain sacks is a task 
that the farmer’s wife dislikes, hence the holes 
gnawed by mice and rats are often stopped 
with a corn cob, or the sacks are thrown away. 
But here is a plan that proves to be what 
every farmer needs. The articles needed for 
mendingigrain sacks are: An old sack that may 
be cut up for pieces ; a batter made of flour and 
cold water; a hot flat iron and an ironing board 
to fit inside the sacks. Place the board as 
shown in the illustration in a sack with the 
hole tobe mended on the upper side. Trim 
away the ravelled edges wits, the shears or @ 
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sharp knife. Cut out a patch having at least 
an inch margin larger than the hole. On this 
margin apply a coat of the tlour paste, place 
the patch in position and press it thoroughly 
with the hot flat iron. The batter penetrates 
both patch and sack and firmly unites them. 
Pieces of denim, ducking or other stout mate- 
rial may be used where bagging is not availa- 
ble. The process is so rapid that a hundred 
sacks may soon be repaired. Carpets may be 
neatly mended in the same manner without ree 
moving them from the floor. 





For Dish Towels.—In farmers’ families where 
a great many crash towels are needed it is bet- 
ter to take the hand towels for dish towels af- 
ter they begin to get thin. Cut into conve- 
nient lengths and hem on the machine. They 
are softer than new ones and If taken before 
the threads break, will last along time, while 
as hand towels they would soon be past useful- 
ness.—| Ella. 


Much Depends on the Shoes.—I wonder how 
many tired, over-worked women have thought 
what an important part the foot-wear played 
in the weariness or comfort of the body. By 
actual experience I know that oftentimes one 
becomes tired and weary much sooner by an 
uncomfortable pair of shoes. A good, comfor- 


table shoe, with a low or spring heel will add - 


a great deal to the comfort of the housewife 
who has to be much on her feet. I would 
not advise a spring heel where one has to be 
out in muddy or slippery weather, as one is 
more apt to slip than with a low heel,—al- 
though at such times the feet should be pro- 
tected by rubbers—but for housewear they are 
much more comfortable than even the low heel. 
When one is very tired, bathing the feet wi 
be found to be very restful. There is some. 
thing in the soothing influence of a good foot- 
bath which seems to be magical to tire nerves 
and muscle.—[Mary V. Shutt. 





Asked and Answered.—R. I. Lamb, De Soto 
Co, Miss: Probably the trouble with your 





MENDING A GRAIN SACK, 


hard soap is that you do not boil it long enough. 
Try boiling one hour. Then again the propor- 
tion of grease used is much less than usually 
recommended for hard soap. Of course the 
soap will become harder the longer it is kept, 
or the more thoroughly dried.—[A. A. 

Will some one kindly send illustration and 
description of a block or stripe for knitted 
spread or counterpane.—|[M. A. F. 

Ralph Estep: Elevations of the plans in the 
home-building contest are not desired; simply 
the cellar and floor plans. 

I will send to C. A. Sherwood and others a 
buttertly doily 11 inches square, the sameas 
shown in this paper, stamped on good linen, 
for 20c, in stamps or silver.—[J. E. Ellis, Craft, 
Wis. 

Perilous Views of Life.—In reading Ships that 
Pass in the Night, the Girl of the Period has 
evidently become so interested in the char- 
acters that they seemed real, and has lost sight 
of the true end of the story, which is its effect 
upon the mind of the reader. It were indeed 
a blessed thing for the thief to know that he 
would “have another trial ;’’ for the murderer 
to feel that no day of reckoning awaited him 
in the hereafter; for all humanity to rest as- 
sured that however far fromthe paths of virtue 
it wandered, no “day of fate’ remained. But 
unless we have some surer foundation on which 
to build our faith, than the opinions of any 
writer, however well-informed, we had better 

ause before we accept. The danger in this as 
in other works of a similar nature which tend 
to teach moral lessons and hold out peculiar 
religious views, is that it leads unbelieving 
and unthinking souls further anc further from 
the true source of light and into a dreamy self- 
Satisfaction from which there must surely 
come a day of rude awakening.—[Theory. 


Any White Knit Articles like hoods, scarfs or 
shawls, can be washed in gasoline and look 
like new. Gasoline does not give articles the 
washed look that water does, and does the work 
more completely than flour. Always use gaso- 
line in the open air.—[E. R. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Floors and Their Coverings. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





A cheap floor covering somewhat resembling 
oilcloth, which will last several years in a 
room not in constant use, is made as follows: 
Make the floor boards as smooth as possible, 
rubbing with fine sand if necesary. Fill the 
cracks with a cement made in the proportion 
of three quarts of water, a pound of flour and a 
tablespoonful of pulverized alin. Soak news- 
papers in this while hot, until when cold the 
mass is of the consistency of putty. With an 
ordinary putty knife apply this, pressing it 
wellinto the crevices. When this is dry and 
hard, cover the floor with cheap cotton cloth, 
pasting it down smoothly. When dry paste 
over this a layer of heavy brown wrapping 
paper. Let this dry. Select wall-paper with 
small figures and colors to match the wood- 
work or furnishings of the room; cover the 
brown paper with this, matching the figures as 
earefully, and doing the work as neatly as if 
ona wall. When dry give the paper two or three 
coats of good varnish. 

To remove dust wipe carefully and often 
with a soft, dry mop or one slightly damp- 
ened. 

A home-made oilcloth, one which looks and 
lasts well, is made by tacking wrong side up 
loosely to the floor of an outhouse or unused 
roon., a piece of old Brussels carpet the size 
desired. \pply a good thick coat of linseed 
oiland burnt umber. When thoroughly dry 
apply a coat of good varnish and let the carpet 
dry two weeks before using it. With ordinary 
use this will wear several years before the 
paint and varnish need renewing. Clean with 
milk and water like an ordinary oileloth, but 
never use soap. The older oilcloth is before it 


is used the longer it will wear. If laid im- 
mediately after it is finished itsoon cracks and 
becomes unsightly. (This refers to that in 
market 


) 

Before tacking a recently purchased oilcloth 
give it two coats of linseed oil, followed by the 
same of varnish, allowing it to dry between 
each of the several applications. 

Do not use water above luke-warm on oil- 
cloth. Cold water applied with a large soft 
cloth is still better. When this is dry wipe 
with skim milk and polish with a soft dry 
cloth. 

When oilcloth becomes dingy with age, a lit- 
tle warm linseed oil applied with a piece of old 
flannel will brighten it wonderfully. Do not 
use too much, and polish well, or dust will ad- 
here. 

In these days of buffalo bugs, linoleum with 
an abundance of bright and pretty rugs is a de- 
sirable and attractive floor covering. It can be 
ordered of any size desired, and does not need 
to be lifted, as dust does not pass through. To 
cleanse it use soap and water, and follow im- 
mediately with an application of equal parts of 
vinegar and linseed oil. To remove dust daily 
rub with a cloth or mop wrung very dry from 
tepid water. 

Straw matting should be tacked firmly, if al- 
lowed to wrinkle it soon cracks. <A coat of 
varnish applied to new matting improves its 
appearance and durability. Use warm water 
and salt to clean it, wringing the cloth or mop 
quite dry. 

Nailing and removing tacks yearly or semi- 
yearly is a great drain upon the housewife’s 
strength and patience. The best and latest 
method which has been devised to obviate this 
is to sew sinall rings around the carpet at short 
distances and lay these over tacks or small 
nails fastened in a groove cut in the floor 
boards. The floor should be painted a neutral 
color an inch or two from the baseboards. 

Paper put under carpets lessens the labor 
when they are lifted. It catches the dust, can 
be gathered up and burned. 





Cream of Barley.—Wash } lb barley in suc- 
cessive waters, rubbing it between the hands 
until the water runs off clear. Parboil and 
drain, and put in a saucepan with a quart of 
weak veal broth: simmer four hours; return to 
a saucepan and add one quart of boiling milk 
and a tablespoonful of buiter, with seasonings 
to taste. This soup is delightfully changed by 
the addition of any cooked vegetables cut in 
dice or several kinds in equal proportions. 

Broiled Oysters. ~Broiled oysters on toast are 
aluxury. Drain three dozen oysters on cloth: 
season with salt and pepper and drop in_ hot 
melted butter in a large, flat frying pan: take 
out after a moment; range on a hot, buttered, 
double gridiron, and broil lightly on both sides 
over a moderate fire; lay them on thin toast 
— pour the butter from the frying pan over 
them. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Jackie Brag. 


S. JENNIE SMITH. 





Of course, that was not his real name; he 
owned a better one that had first belonged to 
his dear father. The nickname the boys in 
school had given him, because he was so fond 
of bragging. His mother often said to him, 
“John, if everybody else had as good an opin- 
ion of you as you have of yourself, what a won- 
derful boy you would be.”’ 

Last summer Jackie and his little sister, 





Nell, went to spend a few weeks at their 
grandfather’s in the country. Jackie had been 
there once before, that is, he had remained 
there all of one vacation without his parents, 
so he felt that his knowledge of country life 
was far greater than Nell’s. 

“T could run a farm,” he said proudly to his 
sister, ‘I’ve watched the men and I know just 
what to do.” 

“You ain’t strong enough to lift things,” 
argued Nell. 

*Ain’t 1? Why, I’m fearful strong and big,” 
the boy declared, drawing himself up to his 
full hight, “I can lift os 

“John,” interrupted grandma, appearing in 
the door at that moment, “If you’re so strong 
do you think you could go downto the gate and 
bring up the little calf?” 

“Yes, ma’am, indeed,'I could. Don’t you 
think I’m stronger than a calf? Just see me 
bring it up. Come, Nell.” 

So the children trudged kown to the gate 
where they found the animal tied. ‘Come, 
sir,” roared Jackie, as he unfastened the rope, 
“T want yon to come along with me, sir, and be 
quick about it, too.” 
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At first the calf refused to stir, but Jackie 
ulled hard and finally induced it to move a 
ittle. Then after much scolding he managed 
to get it trotting along pretty fast behind him. 
In afew moments it had caught upto him and 
was walking by his side. Soon the animal de- 
cided to go to the front of the children, and sud- 
denly it took such a notion to run that Jackie 
eould hardly hold the rope and keep on his 
feet. Now it was the calf pulling the boy in- 
stead of the boy pulling the calf. At last 
Jackie stumbled over a stone, and as he was 
afraid to let go and the calf kept on running, it 
igged him quite a space over the ground. 
Nell ran behind, screaming at the top of her 
voice: the dogs began to bark, and some men 
who were in the field were shouting to Jackie 
to let go. Altogether there was such a hub- 
bub that grandma became frightened and 
fainted away. 

When Jackie was picked up he was badly 
seratehed and his clothes were soiled and torn, 
but nothing more serious happened to him, 
and his kind grandma soon recovered. Yet 
such a lesson did the little animal teach him 
that when he begins to brag his folks can in- 
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stantly stop him by asking, ‘‘ Jackie, are you 
strong enough to bring up the calf?” 





Other Games for Halloween. 


A laughable game for Halloween is to hang 
astick by a string so that it can be spun 
around very fast. An apple is on one end of 
the stick, while at the other is alighted candle. 
The guests try to snatch at the apple with their 
teeth and generally succeed in seizing the 
lighted tallow instead. The hands must be 
tied behind the back and a bag of sand may be 
substituted for the candle. A simple nut game 
is the naming of two nuts, which are roasted 
on the fire and as they burn together or start 
from each other so will the course of their 
courting be. There are other experiments 
such as the magic ring, dumb cake, throwing 
the yarn. One of the most popular is the 
three saucers. The first is filled with pure 
water, the second with soapy water and the 
third is empty. Some one is blindfolded, led 
up to the table and told to dip the left hand. 
If by chance it is a girl and she touches the 
first she is going to marry a bachelor; if the 
second, her future husband will be a widower, 
and if the third, she is doomed to die an old 
maid. This last must be repeated three times 
and the dishes changed each time. 

After the games, at a Halloween party, come 
the refreslanents, which may be something af- 
ter the order of nut cake, pop corn, molasses 
candy, and as many more goodies as one 
eares to provide. At the close of the ev- 
ening the guests are invited to visit the 
workshop of the fates, a dimly lighted room 
emptied of all furniture; skeletons and skulls 
made of paper glare at jack o’ lanterns in op- 
posite corners, and the “three sisters’? draped 
in white sheets sit beside a low wheel. One is 
spinning, one holds the thread and a third 
stands ready to cut the strands with a pair of 
huge shears. The guests file in two by two 
and are presented with mysterious little square 
eards on which may be written such senti- 
ments as indicate the fortunes that fate is pre- 
paring for vou, and it is well to make the for- 
tunes all good ones: 

“Be good, sweet maid, 
And let who will be clever.” 
“Whatever with the past has been, 
The best is yet to be.” 
“Future is merry, 
And in this mood 
Will give you anything.” 
The little cards make pretty and appropri- 
ate souvenirs of a jolly evening. 





Acting Out Fairy Tales. 





A simple and pretty kind of entertainment 
which boys and girls have already tried and 
enjoyed very much is illustrated fairy. stories. 
The Three Bears was given successfully not 
long ago by three boys of 7, 10 and 13 years 
of age. The boys personated the bears that 
were hungry and fed on soup, and who were 
turned out of their beds and cheated of their 
dinner by the pretty little maiden, Curly Locks. 
The bears were clothed in skins of brown can- 
ton flannel, made like children’s night draw- 
ers, With the arms and legs lengthened so as to 
cover hands and feet, and with the faces cov- 
ered by masks representing bears’ faces. The 
bears are father, mother and cub, and the baby 
bear wears a cap. The first scene shows the 
family just before dinner, the mother knitting, 
the father reading a newspaper, and the child 
looking at animmense picture-book. When the 
family sit down to their supper of porridge, 
they all complain that it is too hot, and start 
out for a walk. Then Curly Locks arrives, 
and she is found by the bears when they return 
from their walk. There are many other simple 
fairy stories that children could do nicely with- 
out elaborate stage setting. They make very 
charming little home plays. 
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Letters from the Children. 


Show This to Grandma.—I am a little girl seven 
years old. Ihave a pet calf, three kittens and a little 
blue-eyed sister. I hope this will be printed, for I want 
to surprise my grandpa and grandma. I will close. 
—Belva G. Keith, Mlinois, 


All About Muff.—I am a little girl eight years old 
and I have read what other little girls and boys have to 
tell about their pets, so I thought I would tell you about 
one of mine. It is my kittie and he is in his 19th year. 
His name was given to him because when he was little he 
would lie and sleep all day and they thought he must be 
the vod of slumber, so they called him Morpheus, and be- 
cause that was so long they made it Muff. He is so large 
we do not dare to let him ‘out in hunting-time for fear 
some one will kill him for a fox. His tail is very large 
and fluffy and his color is yellow, which makes him look 
more like a fox. Since he was young he has waked up 
and been a most excellent hunter, although now he is so 
old he can’t eat his game unless we cut it up for him, 
which we doreal often, as he seems to know he can’t ea 
it unless we do. Sohe brings it to us.—| Ruth A. G. 
Haskell. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


Indigestion in a Child. 


A five-year-old child has been cared for by 
her father since her mother died when she was 
six months old. She eats everything she can 
get and is very fond of ham and fried potatoes. 
We know net what = circumstances justify 
An Anxious Father in attempting the sole care 
of his daughter from infancy. But whatever 
they are they can seareely have failed to sur- 
round her with an atmosphere entirely antag- 
onistic to her free, sympathetic, healthful ner- 
vous development. There is no reason to as- 
sume that he has been otherwise than kind, 
devoted and tender as aman can be, but that 
falls far short of the needs of a child totally 
destitute of all other companionship. 

A morbid state of the nervous system, it is 
to be feared underlies the digestive ailment. 
The statement, “She eats everything she can 
get,” at least suggests a freedom of indul- 
gence in this direction, that would easily build 
a fabric of disease upon the foundation of a 
wrong condition of her nerves. ‘“‘Ham and 
fried potatoes,” she is very fond of, and the 
father asks: Do you think these hurt her? 
showing that her fondness for these things is 
gratified. 

The character of her indigestion is not stated, 
therefore nothing further than a v ery gene ral 

rescription can ‘be made. Build up her nerves 
yy cheerful companionship, and securing as 
far as possible surroundings of a healthful 
child-life. 

Observe carefully what articles of food es- 
pecially disagree with her and shun those en- 
tirely. 

Substitute oatmeal for potatoes if she can di- 
gest it better 

Give her fre sh meat, poultry, game, eggs and 
milk in place of ham if she can digest them 
well. If not, use bovinine. She should have 
no salt meats, fried foods of any kind, nor fats 
except good cream or butter in such quantities 
as can be readily digested. 

If her indigestion is in the stomach, her meat 
food (albuminoids)should be in the liquid form, 
as bovinine, and her chief diet should be entire 
wheat bread, oatmeal, rice, milk and fruits 
with § gr of pepsin after each meal if neces- 
sary. If the trouble be below the stomach, her 
main diet should be fresh meats, eggs and milk 
and } gr of pancreatin after each meal if nec- 
essary. 

If the difticulty is both in the stomach and 
below it, then give hot milk, bovinine anda 
little entire wheat bread, and nothing else un- 
til relieved. Take } gr of both pepsin and 
pancreatin after each meal. 





Tonicity and Stimulation. 


A. H. P. is anxious to know if there is any 
drug that can safely be taken to temporarily 
“brace up” impaired nerves. 

By “bracing up” is usually meant transient 
stimulation as distinguished from a permanent 
tonic effect. In order to answer the question 
clearly it is necessary accurately to detine 
stimulation and tonicity. Tonicity is a condi- 
tion of added vigor w rought by such means as 
also secure the ine pgs ‘of that increase 
as a normal part of the vitality of the struc- 
ture. 

Stimulation is a condition of increased ac- 
tivity wrought by such means as never add to 
the vital store, and always tend, by repetition, 
to its exhaustion. 

Tonicity builds; stimulation glows and 
wastes. Tonicity is conserving; stimulation 
is exhausting. Tonicity is slow; stimulation 
israpid. Tonicity never reacts into weak- 
ness; stimulation is in itself an element of 
weakness. 

Capsicum is the best and least injurious 
stimulant known, although it has not as direct 
an effect as a nervine as several other things. 
Next to capsicum strong coffee, if not habitu- 
ally used, or scull cap tea is best. 

No person can lightly afford the risk of the 
formation of a depraved appetite for stimu- 
lants by the frequent use in any form of alco- 
hol, coca or any other of the numerous drug 
stimulants. Better by far to restore the ailing 
nerves, and then by a life of regularity and 
moderation avoid the seeming necessity for 
being braced, while good sleep and nourishing 
food add real tonicity to the vital stamina. 

a —— — — 

Calloused Feet.—G. A. should bathe his feet 
regularly three times a week for 15 or 20 minutes 
in a solution of salicylic acid, 1 dr to 1 pt of warm 
bag then scrape off the ‘thick and hardened 
skin. 


Playing the Cornet.—Cornet blowing is bene- 
ficial if done moderately, because it expands the 


lungs. Any seyere lung exercise soon after eat- 
ing tends toindigestion, because it diverts the 
blood from the stomach where it is needed and 
causes mechanical pressure upon the gastric 
nerves. 





Salt Rheum.—Mrs W. E. B.: Try calearea tluori- 
ca 3 gr four times a day internally, and apply an 
ointment of lanoline 1 oz, bismuth subnitrate 48 
gr and cocaine muriate 24 gr. 

Rain Baths for Farm Houses.—J. P.N. asks a 
description of the rain bath “so that a man can 
build it without sending for an expert.” He has 
formed an erroneous conception of the thing it- 
self. While very desirable, it is not practicable 
for several reasons. Its cost in most houses 
would be from $100 to $200. It requires both hot 
and cold water reservoirs and pipes with stop- 
cocks, ete, which needs the work of a skilled 
plumber. Third, to be useful to a family it re- 
quires & warm room in cold weather. 

Moth Patech.—S. T.: Try keeping a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton on the spots wet with peroxide of 
hydrogen. Wear bound on nights. If that fails, 
nothing but eating them out with cuustics, or a 
succession of blisters, will be likely to avail. The 
caustics will leave ascar and the blisters may. 





The Head Louse.—M. G. 8.: Soak the scalp and 
hair for two hours in crude petroleum, then wash 
thoroughly with soap and water, and when dry, 
drench with strong alcohol. Repeat for three or 
four days in succession. This kills the nits, which 

can afterward be removed. 





Hives.—M. F. M.: This is usually the result of a 
deficiency of phosphate of soda in the blood, 
which lack causes an excess of acid in the system. 
Care not to increase the acidity by eating acid 
foods, and 3 grof the biochemie salt, natrum 
phos.4 to 12 Limes a day (3d or 6th trituration) will 
generally speedily remove the trouble. Locally, 
solutions oi menthymos, almond cream, or any 
soothing and cooling, harmless lotion, may be 
employed to advantage. 





OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Acute Indigestion. 





F. G. M.’s mare and colt gorged themselves 
with soaked wheat intended for hogfeed. The 
animals became very sick and although given 
linseed oil, then aloes and injections, the 
medicine had no effect. The stomach being 
overdistended by the food had no power to 
contract on its contents. Strong stimulants in 
the form of nux vomica, fluid extract of bella- 
donna, 1 dr of each, ought to be given every 
two hours for 8 hours for the physic to assert 
itself. It takes from 12 to 24 hours for physic 
to operate on horses and in some cases of gorg- 
ed stomach the animal dies before the medi- 
cine has time to act. 

a 


Rheumatic Inflammation of Pigs’ Joints.— 
Subseriber has pigs which become lame and the 
joints of the legs swell. They are in great dis- 
tress and cannot walk. This seems to be a dis- 
ease peculiar to pigs some seasons, but we cannot 
find the real cause. Bathe the legs twice a day 
with hot water for 20 minutes, then mix and use a 
little of the following after each bathing: tinect- 
ure of arnica 4 oz, tincture of opium 4 02, spirits 
of camphor 4 0z. Give 10 to 15 drops of oil gaul- 
theria at a dose twice daily ina tablespoonful of 
syrup, according to size of hog. 





Ophthalmia or Sore Eyes.—J. W’s cow has sore 
eyes. They first began to water, then to inflame, 
and now are covered with a white scum. Bathe 
the eyes three times a day with cold water and 
after each bathing apply a little of the following 
with a feather: Acetate of lead 10 gr, tineture of 
opium 10 drops, distilled water 1%4 oz; mix. If 
this does not clear the eyes in two weeks, apply 
twice daily with a feather a little nitrate of 
silver 8 gr and distilled water 1 oz. Also divide 
24 oz of nux vomica into 24 doses and give one 
morning and night in bran mash. If the cow is 
not feverish, the milk is fit to use. 


Spavin on Horse.—A. J. 8.’s horse has been 
lame a month and aspavin has been discovered. 
It will be best to mix cantharides 2 dr, biniodide 
of mereury 1 dr, vaseline 20z, and rubon alittle 
with the fingers. Let it remain for 24 hours and 
then wash off and apply a little lard. Repeat 
every second week, for three times. Then give 
two months’ rest. It at the end of that time the 
animalis still lame, have it fired by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon. The firing will leave a blem- 
ish, the blistering will not. 





Lump on Side.—R. B. V. D.’s three-year-old 
colt has a softlump on its side. Examine and see 


whether it is a rupture or only on the outside. If 
it is the former nothing can be done for it with 
safety; if the latter, mix biniodide of mercury, 1 





TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


dr, vaseline 10z, and rub on a little with the fin- 
gers every second week. 





Courses in Agriculture—To the young men who 
havea few months of leisure this winter and who 
are desirious of making the greatest progress in 
their business; who hope to get the greatest re- 
turns from their labor by directing it in accord- 
ance with the best known scientific principles 
and the most approved modern practice, should 
be intensely interested in the free winter courses 
in agriculture, horticulture, veterinary science, 
private dairying and creamery management, of- 
fered by the Pennsylvania state college, opening 
Jan 2, 189. Prof H. J. Waters, State College, 
Center Co, Pa, will furnish full particulars upon 
request. Short courses of instruction along simi- 
lar lines is offered by the state agric ultural col- 
leges at Durham, N H, Amherst, Mass, Ithaca, N Y, 
Columbus, O, Champaign, Ill, Madison, Wis, Sst 
Anthony Park, Minn, and Manhattan, Kan. 
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A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 
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The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt. 


The only scientifie and peactioal : Electric Belt made for 
general use, having batteries that generate a strong cur- 
rent of Electricity that is under perfect control and can 
be applied to any part of the body for the cure of 


Nervous Diseases 


Thousands of people suffer from a variety of Nervous 
Diseases that the old modes of treatment faii to cure. 
There isa loss of nerve force or power that cannot be 
restored by any medical treatment, and any doctor who 
would try to accomplish this by any kind of drugs is pur- 
suing a dangerous practice. Properly treated, these dis- 


Positively Cured 


Electricity, applied by oe Owen Electric Belt and 
Appliances, wil most assuredly do so. It is the only 
known power that will supply what is lacking, namely 
nerve force or power, fmpart tone and vigor, and arouse 
to healthy action the whole nervous system. It will most 
assuredly cure 


Without [ledicine 


General Debility, Nervous Prostratlon, Rheunratism, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lumbago, Lame Back and 
Dyspepsia, and many other diseases. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
' Belts and Appliances, prices, 
sworn testimonials and por- 
traits of people who have 
been cured, ete., etc. Pub- 
lished in English, German, 
Swedish and Norwegian lan- 

, guages. This valuable cata- 
logue will ‘be sent to any address on receipt of six cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
MAIN OFFICT AND ONLY FACTORY, 
The Owen Electric Belt Bldg., 201 to 211 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Seteneenenant 
in the Wor 
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Trade Murk—Dr. A. Owen. 
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